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Approximately 90% of the Berea College Students come from 230 counties in eight 
southern states. This area is known as the Berea temtcry-. 
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The Rural School Improvement Project came into being as a 
result of an interest and a concern which have been characteris- 
tic of Berea College from its founding. It has always been a desire 
of the College that it be closely related to the people of its region, 
that it serve them directly and indirectly, and that it should 
contribute particularly to the improvement of education. 

One experience which contributed to the development of the 
Project was a visit to eight rural one- and two-room schools in 
one day. We traveled rough roads; we met a good deal of mud; 
we saw wonderful children; we found teachers trying very hard 
to aid the children in their growth and development. But the 
problems were many and obstacles were as rugged as the ,oads 
we traversed. One trail was said to have been used by Daniel 
Boone, and it was our c nviction that it had not been improved 
since. 

We wished Berea College to aid in the solution of some of the 
problems of the rural schools. This would be beneficial to the 
children, the teachers, the schools and school systems; but, also, 
it would bring into our teacher training classrooms the stmiula- 
tion of actual, existing school conditions. This would enable our 
college students preparing to be teachers to imderstand how to 
get the fire started on a cold morning, how to protect children’s 
health against illness caused by mud and water on impassable 
roads, how to create an atmosphere conducive to learning, and 
then how to teach and promote learning on the part of the child. 



The present Rural School Improvement Project grew out of 
various activities in educational extension. We had an idea and 
a program which we felt would bring good results here. We be- 
lieved we might find ideas and methods which could be adapted 
in other similar situations. The Fund for the Advancement of 
Education most generously received our proposal and studied it. 
It was a very great satisfaction to receive the grant of the Fund 
which made this undertaking possible. Our relations with officers 
and representatives of the Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion have been most cordial and always helpful. It is true to say 
that this could not have been undertaken without the assistance 
of the Fund and the advice and encouragem.ent of its officers. 

The Project had the benefit of an Advisory Committee, close 
contact with the Kentucky State Department of Education, and 
formal and informal relationships with neighboring colleges. In 
a very real sense, the Rural School Improvement Project has 
been the result of the interest of many persons and organizations, 
and it is to all of them that we must ascribe such success as the 
Rural School Improvement Project may have had. And, most of 
all, we would express our appreciation of the many children who 
have been the focus of the endeavor. 

FRANCIS S. HUTCHINS 



May, 1958 
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The purpose of this report is to present a brief, accurate, and 
understandable record of the many activities related to the work 
of the Rural School Improvement Project. 

This report may be divided into three major sections. 

The first section, which is composed of Chapters One and 
Two, deals with:— (1) stressing Berea’s commitment to the 
mountains, (2) conducting a survey of educational needs in the 
mountains of eastern Kentucky, (3) seeking assistance from our 
neighbors in working with these problems, (4) securing financial 
support for the project, and (5) presenting the purpose, organ- 
ization, and the operational plan for the project. 

Section two, reported in Chapters Three, Four, Five, Six and 
Seven describes the actual work done during the project in the 
five major areas:— (1) the teaching Fellows, (2) the pupils, (3) 
the supervisory program, (4) buildings, grounds, equipment, and " | 

facilities, and (5) the community. j 

I 

The third section — Chapters Eight, Nine, and Ten — is con- j 

cerned with: — (1) the evaluation of the project, (2) a listing of j 

some of its contributions which seem to be permanent in nature, 
and (3) an over-all summary. 

Another feature of this report is the rather lengthy Appendix 
which I consider to be of great importance to the reader who is 
interested in more detailed information. 

No one person could write a report of this type alone. The 
suggestions, criticisms, and comments made by those connected 
with the writing of this report have been of great value to me. 

My experiences in working with the Editorial Board, Dr. Wear i 

and others concerned with RSIP have been enjoyable and re- | 

warding. 

ROSCOE V. BUCKLAND 
May, 1958 
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INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER 

Berea’s Commitment to the Mountains 

Colleges, like individuals, have a philosophy or a set of be- 
liefs. Berea College has long held the conviction that it should 
not exist in isolation from the people in its geographic area, but 
that it should serve the people where they live. Since many in 
the mountain territory have needed assistance of various types 
and could not come to the campus, it has been necessarj^ through 
the years to take Berea College to them. 

While the major efforts of Berea College have been directed 
tow'ard “. . . affording to young people of character and prom- 

ise a thorough Christian education, with opportunities for manual 
labor as an assistance in self-support,” the recently completed 
Rural School Improvement Project (RSIP) reflects a long stand- 
ing commitment to the southern Applachian mountain area as a 
whole. 

In 1911 President William G. Frost summarized the commit- 
ment in this way: 

. . we do not train their young people to leave their 

homes and enter into competition of the cities, but we train 
them to go and improve mountain life .... 

. . . we aim to protect and cherish all that is best in moun- 
tain traditions; many of their ways are really better for them 
than our ways would be. 

. . . we condescend to “peddle” education among those who 

cannot go to school; we send out traveling libraries, we keep 
tents, wagons, and stereopticons moving through the remote 
counties in the summer months to scatter seed-thoughts in 
hygiene, farm management, and education. 

. . . we cooperate with other schools and do all we can to 

make the public school system effective.” 

Earlier Berea leaders had also a keen awareness of Berea’s 
dual role. In 1858 Principal J. A. R. Rogers was deeply concerned 
about the inequalities he found in Eastern Kentucky but consid- 
ered these to be “. . . less distressing . . . than the poor training 
of the teacher.” In 1875, President Fairchild in speaking of the 



needs of the mountain area tried “to induce many of the most 
promising young men and women to go to some good school and 
fit themselves for teaching.” Near the turn of the century, Mrs. 
Frost, wife of President Frost, saw even more clearly the need for 
improving the teachers of the country schools. Among other 
extension workers, the work of the Reverend James P. Faulkner, 
1908 to 1911, was so effective that a message came from the 
mountains which said that “I hope Berea will keep him in the 
mountains all the time.” 




A scene in the mountains of Eastern Keu.^cky served by Berea College. 



It was this concern for the people of the mountains of Eastern 
Kentucky which was embodied in the definite following state- 
ment inserted in Berea’s 1911 Constitution “The object of Berea 
College shall to be to promote the aim set forth in the preamble, 
primarily hy contributing to the spiritual and material welfare 
of the mountain region of the South” 

Berea’s commitment to the mountain region of the South 
resulted in such undertakings as covered- wagon Chautauquas; 
opportunity schools,” adult education inspired by the Scandi- 
navian folk schools; agricultural and library extension programs; 
other extension work of faculty members; and the outlying work 
of student groups. Each of these activities helped in the imole- 
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ni6ntation of Boroa’s philosophy. In fact, when the one-room 
school opened on Berea ridge, 1855, with the cooperation of the 
community, the first of Berea’s many rural school improvement 
projects came into being. 

Some Educational Conditions 

The mountain regioix of the South cannot accurately be 
described as “Tobacco Roads.” To be sure, they have tolerated 
much poverty and ignorance but they have also fostered courage 
and self-respect. Mountain people take pride in their indepen- 
dence and they have much to be proud of, yet pride may possibly 
blind an area to its needs; it can benumb the sense of shame and 
make a people incapable of accepting aid. In the southern moun- 
tains, those of Eastern Kentucky in particular, undesirable con- 
ditions exist which no amount of pride can obliterate. East 
Kentuckians are not proud of all their educational conditions but 
in the past they have often suffered in silence rather than call for 
assistance from “outsiders.” 

Even in the mid-twentieth century Eastern Kentucky has 
many educational concerns: -j 

Teachers so haphazardly informed as to mar young lives 
by poor methods, lack of instructional materials, or un- 
concern. 

— Teachers who are “so tired” from doing nothing produc- 
tive that their major stimulus is only the monthly pay 
check. 

—Potential readers — young and old— hungry for books about 
“anywhere or anything.” 

Children whose weights and complexions reflex improper 
habits of eating and sleeping. 

Pupils sharing diseases by drinking impure water from a 
common dipper. 

Filthy outside toilets attracting disease-carrying flies. 

School buildings unsuited for instruction or community 
use because of location. 

Bare classroom walls, pot-bellied stoves and eroded school 
grounds. 

Classrooms needing new paint, leakless roofs, and a pleas- 
ing atmosphere 
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— Communities whose quality of living is impared because 
of uninformed or misdirected leadership, 

— Human beings whose effectiveness as neighbors is reduced 
because of inadequate transportation and communication 
facilities. 




/I rural two-teacher school. 



Berea College as a Neighbor 

Through the years Berea College has been mindful of pride, 
independence, and FACTS concerned with the mountain area. It 
has hoped through close friendship to make its services widely 
acceptable. For the most part Berea’s efforts have been recog- 
nized for what they are, acts of neighborly concern. 

Neighborly concern went hand in hand with campus soul- 
searching. President Frost perpetuated this concept of mutual 
assistance in the Berea territory when he declared: 

“We should plan to get every Berea College teacher to do 
some extension work for his own sake. A summer in the 
mountains is better than one in the university. Some edu- 
cators, it is to be feared, set their hearts upon classroom 
formalities, niceties of detail, and academic processes — all 
things of the campus. Many know too little of the world in 
which the education they deal in is supposed to take effect.” 
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War has a way of calling forth reflective study. During the 
early part of World War II the Berea College faculty was divided 
into study groups to determine the possible role of the College 
during and following the war period. Among the resulting recom- 
mendations was the proposal to work in a specific territory to 
improve the quality of living in the mountain communities. 

After this recommendation was accepted by the admin- 
istration, the follo^’ing criteria for its implementation were 
developed: 

(1) The territory must be in the mountains and reasonably 
close to Berea College. 

(2) There must be a real need and willingness on the part 
of the county and its leaders to cooperate in a program 
of improvement. 



Other Extension Work By Faculty Members 

Between 1943 and 1948, at the request of two county boards 
of education, Berea College provided faculty groups as consult- 
ants to numerous summer workshops. The workshop movement 
in Kentucky, developed from teachers’ institutes and traditional 
summer schools, recognized the advantages of solving problems 
at their place of origin. Berea’s workshops concerned themselves 
with the problems of rural teachers, most often of the one-room 
school. 

Berea shared with other Kentucky colleges in this widespread 
educational movement. One innovation originating with Dr. 
Luther Ambrose of Berea’s Department of Education was that 
the workshop, held at the county seat, was followed by in-service 
supervision at the teacher’s school. Even the teacher of the most 
remote school, which was accessible only by jeep or on foot, 
received this personal supervision. 

During 1943-48, at the request of the Leslie County Board of 
Education, Dr. Ambrose worked in a series of summer workshops 
to assist emergency teachers. He was assisted by other members 
of the Berea College faculty. Emergency teachers were required 
to participate and certified teachers were encouraged to attend. 
One summer the grades were withheld until the workshop stu- 
dents had taught approximately one month and had been super- 
vised by the summer workshop staff members. This was the first 
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Hugged type of terrain traversed by extension workers* 



instance in which Berea College worked with an off-campus 
supervisory program. 

Also, in 1943, the Kentucky State Department of Education 
issued an ihvitation to seven Kentucky colleges to participate in 
a rural school development experiment, Berea being the only 
private school invited to take part. Other colleges invited to 
participate were: Western State College, Eastern State College, 
Murray State College, Morehead State College, University of 
Kentucky, and the University of Louisville. Each college was to 
work with some Kentucky county in developing and implement- 
ing plans for improvement. At the mvitation of the Pulaski 
County Board of Education, Berea College started its work there 
under the direction of Dr. Charles C. Graham of the Department 
of Education of Berea College, who ser , ed as coordinator from 
1943 to 1949. Dr. Graham’s services, for half of his time, were 
made available without charge. The purpose of this project was 
to raise the level of living in all phases of community life. Its 
activities were centered in and around the school. 
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In 1949 another opportunity was provided for rural school 
improvement when Berea College began to act in a supervisory 
capacity in reorganizing the Pine Mountain Settlement School, 
a private boarding high school, into a much needed consolidated 
public school. This new school has continued to operate under 
the administration of the Harlan County School Board and Pine 
Mountain Settlement School with the supervision of Berea 
College. 

From 1929-1941 Berea College worked in the rural schools of 
Rockcastle County. Due to the conditions brought on by World 
War II, these activities were temporarily suspended. Then in 1950 
the Superintendent invited Berea College to provide assistance 
in their in-service training program for teachers. This program 
began in 1952 when Dr. Pat W. Wear of the Department of Edu- 
cation of Berea College, started to visit the county schools on a 
two-day a week basis. The three major objectives of this project 
were: 

(1) that the coordinator visit in all of the schools during the 
school year. 

(2) that the coordinator become acquainted with the prob- 
lems, personnel, and general social setting within the 
county community. 

(3) to utilize or develop resources to be used in the solution 
of recognized problems. 

As Berea’s centennial year, 1955, approached; there was on 
campus an interest in a more intensive service to the mountain 
counties of Eastern Kentucky. While long experience made Berea 
able to offer a unique service to this region, officials recognized 
that an extensive program would be beyond the financial means 
of Berea College. Thus, began a search for fund assistance for 
rural school improvement. 

Survey of Educational Needs, 1952 

Since President Francis S. Hutchins v/anted to know beyond 
“heresay” the actual educational needs of schools in the moun- 
tains of Eastern Kentucky, he requested the Department of 
Education of Berea College to make a study of such needs. The 
purpose of this study was to locate the areas of greatest educa- 
tional need. In these areas Berea would logically concentrate its 
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efforts if funds for a larger rural school improvement project 
could be obtained. 

Late in 1952, in response to the President’s request, a detailed 
report was submitted and later presented to the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education as a part of the proposal. 

While studying the 44 mountain comities in Eastern Ken- 
tucky the Department determined a composite rank for each 
county based on the factors listed below: 

1. Number and per cent of emergency teachers. 

2. Average annual teachers salary. 

3. Per cent of population with family incomes under $2000. 

4. Ratio of assessment for taxes to actual value. 

5. Median family income. 

6. Assessed value of property subject to tax per school chiH. 

Table I shows the ranking of these 44 counties. 



TABLE I 

Composite Rank of 44 Counties in Eastern Kentucky 
Based on Educational Need* 



COUNTY 


COMPOSITE RANK 


COUNTY 


COMPOSITE RANK 


Boyd - 


49 


Lee 


21 


Harlan — 


_ _ 38 


Carter 


21 


Garrard _ — - 


. _ _ 37 


Johnson — — 


20 


Bath 


_ 34 


Greenup — 


20 


Madison 


__ 33 


Leslie — — 


19 


Perry - - — 


__ 33 


Clay 


18 


Floyd — 


- - 30 


Wayne — _ - 


18 


Lfeicher 


_ 30 


Jackson __ _ 


17 


Bell 


29 


Powell — — 


17 


Pike 


29 


Adair — — 


_ _ 16 


Rowan — - 


_ 28 


Pulaski 


- 15.8 


Lanrel -- -- 


__ 28 


Rockcastle 


15.4 


Lir oln _ — 


27.6 


Elliott 


15.4 


Wnitley _ 


_ 26 


Cumberland 


15 


Clinton _ _ . 


25.8 


Menifee - 


_ _ 14.6 


Russell _ 


25 


Owsley 


__ 13.4 


McCreary 


25 


Wolfe __ 


_ 12.8 


Knott _ - 


24 


Casey - 


12.6 


Martin _ 


24 


Breathitt — 


_ 12.6 


Lewis -- - 


23 


Lawrence 


___ 10.5 


Estill _ _ . 


22 


Morgan 


8.6 


Knox 


. 21 


Magoffin _ __ 


_ 7.4 



• Information for this table was based on inforatiation from Kentucky State Depart- 
ment oi Education and the United States Census for 1950. The lower composite ranks 
indicate the counties in which educational inequalities are greatest. 
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Map of Kentucky showing the 44 counties included in the »«rrcy 
enclosed by the solid black line) and the 13 counties in the Rural School 
Improvement Project (those shaded). 



The 1952 report to President Francis S. Hutchins by the 
Department of Education of Berea College included (1) General 
Description of the Area, (2) Family Incomes, (3) Educational 
Levels, (4) School Facilities, (5) School Enrollments, (6) Prep- 
aration of Teachei », and (7) Comments on School Programs of 
Study and Community Activity. In summary, the following find- 
ings under these headings appeared significant. 

(1) General Description of Area 

These 44 counties were located in eastern and southeastern 
Kentucky, bounded by the Bluegrass, the Ohio River, the states 
of West Virginia, Virginia, and Tennessee. 

These counties were alike in many respects, all having a hilly 
topography, some of them with mountains of considerable ele- 
vation. In general, the soil was thin and not very rich. The farms 
were small, and the better land was in the narrow valleys. 

With the exception of mining counties, agriculture was the 
principal means of support in the area. The important commercial 
crops were corn and tobacco. The Federal agricultural improve- 
ment program, under way since the early thirties, had improved 
output and diminished erosion losses. Nonetheless, per acre yields 
were low and family holdings small. Timbering was carried on 
to a considerable extent in some counties, but methods were 
wasteful and financial returns very low. In some areas, timber- 
lands had already been cut over, causing lowered income and 
unemployment. These conditions had led to large outlays for 
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public assistance. In thirteen counties, coal mining was the basis 
of economic life. These counties produced at least seventy-five 
per cent of the mine output of the state. 

Over a million people lived in these 44 counties, about one- 
third of the total 1950 Kentucky population. While there were 
some foreign born and second generation families of non-English 
origin in the mining camps, the mountain people were almost 
entirely descendants of English and Scotch-Irish settlers who had 
come into the area after the American Revolution. Very few 
Negroes lived in the mountains. 

During the past twenty-five years new roads had been con- 
structed throughout the mountain counties, ending for many 
sections a century and a half of isolation. There were also better 
schools, health and economic opportunities had improved but 
such improvements were not available to the whole area. Off the 
thin ribbons of blacktop, the truck roads of the hill counties, there 
were numerous dirt roads, dusty in summer and mud holes in 
winter. There remained places where the road was still the creek 
bed, where travel was an amphibious operation in good weather 
and impossible in rainy weather. Many homesteads were reached 
only by jeep, wagon or saddle horse, and beyond these were some 
homes which for much of the year could be reached only on foot. 




y'ery inaccessible one-teacher school- 
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(2) Family Incomes 

All these counties were characterized by low per capita 
wealth and low incomes per family. Low valuations on real prop- 
erty, largely for the purpose o^ tax minimization, accounted for 
some of the low per capita wealth in the counties. 

The cash incomes for Kenmcky mountain families were gen- 
erally very low. In the 44 counties of this region, the median 
income per family was found to be $1169 a pear, as compared 
with $1774 for Kentucky as a whole. Only six of the 44 counties 
were above the state median. There were places in the mountains 
where the principal sources of living expenses were public assist- 
ance checks, benefits from the welfare fund of the United Mine 
WorkeT-s, payments from the Veteran’s Administration, and sub- 
sistence allotments from members of the armed forces. 

Several of the poorer agricultural and non-mining counties 
of the area were found to have median family incomes which 
seemed below a bare subsistence level. In thirteen counties, the 
median family income was below $1000 per year, and in three it 
was under $800 (Cumberland, $794; Breathitt, $760; Owsley, 
$739) . In only six counties was the median income above that jor 
the state. 

The above figures may be misleading since they do not in- 
clude any allowance for the cash value of the food, fuel, and 
clothing produced in the home and on the family plot of land. 
Because of such self-support, families in the agricultural counties 
might have higher real incomes than those in the mining coun- 
ties, notwithstanding the fact that family incomes tended to be 
$500 to $1000 higher in coal districts. In fact, the state of Ken- 
tucky was spending more than a million dollars a month in public 
assistance in the sixteen leading coal producing counties, thirteen 
of them in Eastern Kentucky. 

The study made clear that vast numbers of Kentucky moun- 
tain people were living under conditions far below the American 
standard, and that children of the area were handicapped by a 
lack of education, income, and general opportunity. 

(3) Educational Levels 

According to the 1950 census, the median years of schooling 
for Kentuckians was 8.4. Of the 44 mountain counties, only 
two exceeded the state median — Boyd and Madison — the former, 
an industrial county with the highest family income median in 
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the mountains; and the latter, the home of two important four- 
year colleges. 

The median for the 44 mountain counties was 7.7 years of 
schooling. In eight of the counties, the median was under seven 
years of school attendance, with Clay lowest with only 6.2 years. 

The figures for illiteracy in Kentucky were disturbing. Selec- 
tive Service records indicated that examiners had been rejecting 
one-third of Kentucky draftees as illiterate, twice the national 
average. United States Census figures on illiteracy in Kentucky 
which dealt with the total population presented a slightly more 
optimistic picture. 

In 1950 there were 37,960 adults in Kentucky who had not 
completed one year of school. Of these, 16,061 were in mountain 
counties. In the state as a whole, 233,060 adults had completed 
from one to four years of formal education. Of these, approx- 
imately 100,000 were in the 44 mountain counties. Very likely 
reports based on years in school did not tell the whole story of 
educational deficiencies. Formerly, school terms in the mountain 
counties were usually shorter than elsewhere in the state, and 
the quality of schooling had often been very poor. 




Salt Trace — a one-room log school house. 
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(4) School Facilities 

While facilities have been improved during the past 50 years, 
the study showed most of the schools still to be old, outmoded, 
inadequate and unattractive. This was particularly true of the 
small rural schools. 

In the school year 1949-50, 3127 of Kentucky’s 5235 schools 
were one-teacher schools. Of these one-teacher schools, 2034 
(659^) were in mountain counties. Over 100,000 boys and girls 
attended one-teacher schools. Figures were not available for the 
mountain counties, but, obviously, a disproportionately large per- 
centage of the one-teacher school pupils were in this region. 

For the year 1949-50, there were 3900 emergency teachers in 
the state, with 1666 employed in one-teacher schools. Virtually 
all other certified teachers had completed only two years of col- 
lege. In some remote localities, certified teachers were not avail- 
able on any basis. Because teachers could not be found for them, 
22 one-teacher schools were not opened at all. 

A school facilities survey conducted in 1951 showed that 80 
per cent of all school buildings in Kentucky, housing 60 per cent 
of the elementary school children, did not have central heating 
systems. Twenty-five per cent of the children were in schools with 
hand-operated water systems. Thirty-eight per cent attended 
schools with outdoor toilets. 

The State Department of Health, through its Division of San- 
itation, reported that; (1) toilets in 90 per cent of the state’s 
school buildings were inadequate or in bad condition; (2) hand- 
washing facilities were deficient in 87 per cent; (3) water supplies 
in 68 per cent were unsafe; (4) water disposal in 74 per cent was 
sub-standard; (5) walls were in bad condition in 72 per cent and 
floors in 56 per cent; and (6) lighting was poor in 59 per cent and 
ventilation poor in 57 per cent. 

A report from the United States Officer of Education, fea- 
tured in the Louisville Courier- Journal, December 29, 1952, 
declared that at least $155,000,000 would be required to take care 
of current school building needs of Kentucky. 

Most Kentucky districts had inadequate school transportation 
facilities for their needs. As a result, many children had to leave 
home early in the morning and return late in the afternoon. 
According to the State Department of Education, many children, 
during a considerable part of the year, left home before daylight 
and returned after dark. 
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These figures did not sufficiently describe the drab, uncom- 
fortable, run-down and shabby quarters where many children 
of the mountains went to classes. The weed-grown paths; grass- 
less and muddy playgiounds; faded paint; dirt-smeared weather- 
boarding; cracked window glass; rutted and untidy yards; ill- 
lighted interiors; stiff-backed desks; potbellied stoves; dim 
blackboards; corner water buckets; dusty pictures hung too high 
— all these things and others made many elementary schools in 
the moimtains dismal and uninteresting. 

(5) School Enrollments 

The laws of Kentucky required that all children between the 
ages of seven and sixteen shall attend school regularly unless 
excused by school authorities for valid reasons. 

Children of the mountain counties seemed in general to be 
enrolled in elementary schools, notwithstanding the poor facili- 
ties described above. Of the 44 counties, 32 had average enroll- 
ments above the state median enrollment of 79.1 per cent. 
However, there were several coimties with exceptionally low 
percentages of attendance for this age group for the school year 
1950-1951: Breathitt, 60.0; Casey, 61.8; Clay, 75.0; Cumberland, 
67.9; Clinton, 67.9; Jackson, 67.2; Magoffin, 59.7; and Owsley, 52.3. 

In the age group of 14-17 years, usually the high school age 
group, the median percentage of enrollment for the 44 counties 
was 61.3. This compared with a median of 69.9 for the state at 
large. It was worthy of note that eight of the counties had fewer 
than half of this age group enrolled in school. These counties 
were: Cumberland, 48.9; Clay, 48.4; Clinton, 47.7; Magoffin, 46.6; 
Jackson, 44.2; Wayne, 42.7; Casey, 40.5; and Owsley, 36.9. 

Taking the state as a whole, on April 1 , 1952, there were over 
88,000 children in the school census who were not enrolled in 
school. One of every eight children in the school census was not 
enrolled, notwithstanding the legal obligation to attend school. 

According to a recent report, only one in fourteen Kentucky 
first graders finished high school. Of 110,334 pupils enrolled in the 
first grade in 1939, only 15,019 got high school diplomas in 1951. 

The above lact was reflected in the relatively smaller num- 
ber going to college in Kentucky than in many other states. 
According to the recent report of the Commission on Financing 
Higher Education, 23,184 of the state’s 2,944,806 people were in 
college in 1950. This contrasts with 39,559 for Minnesota, a state 
with a comparable population total of 2,982,483. 
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Further light was focused on the situation as indicated by the 
number of college graduates from mountain counties. In less 
populous rural counties, the number of such graduates was very 
small. There were seven counties in which there were fewer than 
50 college graduates. These counties were: Owsley, 45; Wolfe, 45; 
Clinton, 40; Cumberland, 40; Elliott, 35; Menifee, 35; Martin, 25. 
The median for the mountain counties was 115 graduates, many 
were non-resident teachers. 

(6) Preparation of Teachers 

Since the beginning of World War II there had been a short- 
age of qualified teachers throughout the entire United States, 
After the war, this remained a serious problem especially in the 
mountain counties. 

In Kentucky, as in most other states, emergency permits had 
necessarily been granted to those not meeting standards for 
teacher certification. The peak year for emergency certification 
was 1947-48, when 5200 out of a state total of 18,880 teachers were 
teaching on this basis. The number of emergency teachers de- 
creased considerably since 1948, with 2936 out of a total of 
approximately 18,000 teachers employed on this basis in 1951-52, 
However, in 1952-53, the number on emergency certificates again 
increased, with the prospect of a continued use for the next 
several years. 

According to the U. S, Census for 1950, there were 3900 
emergency teachers in the state in that year. Practically all these 
teachers were in elementary schools. The median number of 
emergency teachers in Kentucky’s 120 counties was 19 teachers. 
Of the 44 mountain counties, only three were above this median, 
all in border counties between the Bluegrass and the mountains. 

Twenty-four of the 44 mountain counties had 25 per cent or 
more of their teachers on an emergency basis, and four of these 
had more than 50 per cent emergency teachers. 

(7) Comments on School Programs of Study and 

Community Activity 

What special kinds of teachers do the remote mountain com- 
munities require? What special kinds of programs do these 
schools need? Are these any different for the rural and remote 
mountain communities than for the state at large? 

These are significant questions meriting consideration. Yet 
it seemed appropriate to insist at the outset that the first consid- 
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eration was to get good teachers in schools that had had poor 
teachers for most of the years since they had been in existence. 

Without taking time to train a new type of teacher and to 
develop a special kind of school program, the purpose of Berea 
College would be to recruit the finest of the current supply of 
young teacher-graduates for work in these schools. Berea College 
believed that if there were intelligent, energetic and community- 
minded young teachers in these schools, both immediate and long 
range good would result. 

Advice From Our Neighbors 

No undertaking can long remain successful without the ad- 
vice and counsel of interested and well-informed persons. This 
principle was recognized by Berea College even in the early 
stages of the Rural School Improvement Project and was con- 
tinued throughout the four-year program. 

Many kinds of advice and assistance were sought from a great 
variety of people. One i'pecial group known as the Advisory 
Committee was selected with representatives from the Kentucky 
State Department of Education, the University of Kentucky, 
Eastern Kentucky State College, Morehead State College, Union 
College, Berea College and two Kentucky county school systems. 
Representatives were selected from the highest educational agen- 
cies in the state — see Appendix A, page 122. 

The Kentucky State Department of Education contributed in 
a most outstanding manner to the success of the RSIP. Members 
of this group constantly gave of their time, skill, assisted in plan- 
ning the program, and in selecting personnel. 

Pasadena Conference — 1933 

At the Pasadena Conference, January 3-4, 1953, sponsored by 
the Fund for the Advancement of Education, President Hutchins 
presented in essence the following preliminary statement con- 
cerning the possibility of the RSIP: 

(1) Introductory Note 

If the proposed program of educational assistance to rural 
communities in the mountains is carried out, its initiation will be 
on the basis of cooperation between the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education and Berea College, interested only in promot- 
ing the improvement in education, promoting improvement in the 
quality of life in the areas concerned. 
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Both organizations will be coming in to provide insight, 
support and guidance to work aimed to benefit local communities 
and which ultimately must be carried by the people of the area 
concerned or by their public agencies. Consequently, it seems 
proper to state explicitly at the outset some of the principles 
which guided Berea College in initiating the program. 

(2) Some Basic Principles 

a. Improvement in education is hut a part of the program for 
improving the quality of life in the mountain area. 

While lack of education is a severe handicap in the moun- 
tains, the poverty and backwardness of this area result in low 
economic and social conditions which they in turn help to per- 
petuate. Better 3ducation of the traditional type cannot solve 
these broader problems. To bring about broad scale betterment, 
other agencies than the schools must be enlisted. And of course 
it may be questioned whether some of these problems can be 
durably helped at all without drastic alterations in the numbers 
of inhabitants and economic arrangements. 

b. Improvements in education offers the readiest method of 
quick, large-scale improvement of the quality of life in this 
area. 

The economic and educational data from the area show a 
close relation between illiteracy, one-room schools, low medians 
of education, and poor teachers on the one hand, and low per 
capita wealth, low income, poor economic methods, and high 
reliance on public assistance on the other. 

Of course, the cause and effect relationship between these 
two sets of conditions is reciprocal. Each contributes to the aggra- 
vation of the other. But improvement in education is the prior 
condition for improvement in the other situation. As long as a 
community is backward and ignorant, it will tend to stay back- 
ward and ignorant. But when a community is less ignorant, it will 
strive to become less backward. 

c. Education must be broader than the traditional skills with 
words and numbers. It must relate itself to those competen- 
cies which are requisite for improvement in living levels. 
But the paramount educational objective must ultimately he 
the development of those qualities of mind and spirit which 
make for civic participation, personal fulfillment, and nobil- 
ity of spirit. 

Because the educational needs of many people in the rr-rion 
are so elementary, the initial scope of the program must be con- 
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cerned with the fundamental skills of the school system. Also, 
the teachers available at the outset will have been trained for 
this kind of program. 

But as time passes and the program gets a footing in the com- 
munities, it needs to give more attention to the special problems 
and possibilities of the people of the area. 

Moreover, there should be parallel plans for adult education 
which would do for the older members of the community what 
the school program is doing for the youth. After all, it will re- 
quire some years for the young people to grow up and acquire 
influence and leadership. To speed up the process of improve- 
ment, there must be a program for adult members of the com- 
munity who are already in posts of influence and responsibility. 

d. The proposed program of education cannot cover all the areas 

of need hut will have to he concentrated in strategic places. 

In the mountains there are 230 counties, too many for the re- 
sources of any foundation to cover adequately. In Kentucky, 
there are 44 counties with over a million people. Here also the 
area is larger than can be covered with a single comprehensive 
program. 

But this is not to say that nothing helpful can be done. What 
it means is that we must avoid scattered, local efforts which have 
no general strategy behind them other than amelioration of an 
immediate problem in the locality. 

What is practical is to concentrate attention on selected local- 
ities, seeking a general improvement and providing an impressive 
demonstration of possibilities elsewhere. 

By choosing from five to ten of the more disadvantaged 
counties and putting teachers there in sufficient numbers to make 
a dent on the whole problem, real improvement can result. Also, 
there will need to be able leadership from the outside which can 
work with the whole group of teachers in the county. We did thL 
on a small scale in Pulaski County and we know what important 
and lasting results can be secured. 

e. The program must work through existing agencies and utilize 

such local resources as are available. 

This is essential for obvious reasons. First, it is not planned 
to duplicate the existing agencies which are already working in 
the county. Second, these agencies will continue to function when 
this program is ended just as they have antedated it; therefore, 
they will carry forward the work of the long future, and any 
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improvement will have to be perpetuated by them. And, third, 
they contain many of the recognized leaders of the community, 
and the interest, support and participation is the necessary pre- 
condition for public acceptance and continuing support. 

By themselves local financial resources are inadequate for 
initiating a new program. But when joined with money available 
from the outside, these resources can make an impressive show- 
ing. 

j. Ultimately, outside aid will have to withdraw. At that time 

the program will need to be sturdy enough to continue with 

local and other public resources available to it. 

Under current conditions, it is difficult to see how many of 
these mountain areas can bear a greater proportion of the finan- 
cial responsibilities. On the other hand, it may be that the coal 
counties ha^^e sufficient natural resources to support a far broad- 
er program than is now the case. 

But the long range likelihood is that state funds will be made 
more generously available to these needy areas. At the present 
time, there is before the people for ratification a proposed consti- 
tutional amendment which would make possible such a distribu- 
tion in Kentucky. 

Also, there are indications that in the foreseeable future the 
Supreme Court of the United States will abolish segregation and 
thus make it possible for communities to have one improved 
school system rather than the duplicating systems now in use. 

In addition there is some likelihood that federal funds will 
be allocated to states which have as serious educational needs as 
those of the southern mountains. If this is the case, school pro- 
grams can go forward rapidly. 

If additional money should become available through these 
means or through other measures as a sales tax for educational 
support, it will be very helpful to have at hand the examples pro- 
vided by the program which was indicated in this proposal to the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education. The results of this pro- 
gram should provide a ready basis for large-scale activities along 
similar lines. 

But if no additional funds should ever be forthcoming, the 
program will not have been lost. Individuals will have been 
helped, whole communities quickened, and ways suggested not 
only for the more efficient utilization of the present educational 
plan, but also as to how the program might be bettered. 
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Proposal io Ihe Fund for the Advancement of 

Education 



Following the Pasadena Conference, President Hutchins sub- 
.liitted the following proposal to the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education and included a copy of the facts discovered by the 
study conducted by the Department of Education of Berea Col- 
lege. The proposal was as follows: 

“Berea College requests assistance for a program aimed at 
the advancement of education in some of the remote and educa- 
tionally retarded coimties of the southern moimtains. We at 
Berea College believe that many sections of rural Appalachia 
must have teaching personnel superior to that they have been 
able to obtain in the past if their schools to be even reason- 
ably meaningful in promoting better leve j of living. As a basis 
of securing such personnel for some of these localities, we submit 
this proposal. 

“In making the proposal, we wish to call attention to the fact 
that Berea College has had an intimate interest in the southern 
mountains for many decades. Almost ninety per cent of the Col- 
lege’s students are from this area. Formal and informal exiension 
work has reached parts of the mountain area for a very long tune. 
The area we serve includes 230 moimtain coimties in the states of 
Kentucky, Tennessee, North and South Carolina, Alabama, 
Georgia, Virginia and West Virginia. Most of these counties have 
serious educational problems but we woi Id like to give our plan 
its initial application in Kentucky. Thus, Berea College has a 
regional interest and may be the only educational institution 
stressing the problems in this m luntain area. The College is con- 
cerned with a broad problem not actually within the scope of any 
other smgle institution. 

“Much has been said regarding the problems of the Kentucky 
moimtains. Problems of poverty, isolation, limited economic 
resources and development, and over-population are evident in 
almost every mor^^t iin community. A low level of educational 
opportunity is coiumon. While the public school is the social 
agency found in every community, its effectiveness is reduced 
beriure of lack of public interest and support, lack of resources, 
and because of a shortage of proper teachers. In many places, 
medicare and poorly prepared teachers have been so chronically 
in the schools, there is almost no public awareness of any better 
possibility or any public demand for improvement. It is usually 
true that the community with the greatest problems also has the 
greatest number of poorly trained teachers. Thus the agency 
which should be rendering the greatest service is unable to meet 
even the normal demands upon it. 
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“For example, in four important mountain counties of Ken- 
tucky during the year 1951-52, we find this situation in the 



preparation of their elementary school teachers: 
County Teachers Without College Graduation 


Graduates 


Harlan 


206 


106 


Leslie 


100 


29 


Letcher 


186 


43 


Perry 


220 


37 



“There must be several approaches to the problem in order 

that a satisfactory result may be achieved. Doubtless, the State 
Department of Education must receive more generous support 
from the legislature and tax resources. There must be a far more 
general interest in education and in its quality than now exists. 
Teacher training programs need basic and substantial improve- 
ment. These matters are fundamental and require time for their 
solution. 

“Our proposal is fundamental but could be put into effect 
immediately and with promise of good results without delay. It 
is based upon the thesis that better teachers in the classrooms 
will make an immediate improvement in the situation which now 
exists. Better individuals can be secured if there is something of 
particular interest to draw them to difficult tasks. We are quite 
convinced that in the colleges today and in the teaching profes- 
sion oday are a number of superior persons who would be 
interested in aiding in the solution of educational problems in 
the most difficult localities if they could see in such work the 
possibility of advancement and support.” 

The Proposal 

“1. For the year 1952-53 let us select thirty well-prepared 
college graduates who are qualified to meet the present teacher s 
certificate requirements. These thirty teachers would be recom- 
mended to county superintendents for employment and place- 
ment in schools. The counties and the schools would be selected 
so that there might be the possibility of convenient contact and 
supervision. (For example, cooperation might be secured from 
the superintendents of Harlan, Leslie, Letcher, and Perry coun- 
ties in Kentucky, which are in the same region.) 

“2. These selected teachers would be supervised and visited 
frequently by a helping teacher thoroughly experienced in rural 
school work. It might be necessary to have two such helping 
teachers. 
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“3. Early in the school year this group of teachers would be 
assembled in an educational institute of several days’ duration 
for discussion of the most urgent educational problem they have 
met. For example, it might be that the most urgent problem met 
would be the teaching of reading. The proposal would be to have 
the group of teachers come together for assistance in meeting this 
problem with the finest leadership that could be secured. 

“4. These selected teachers would be regular and active mem- 
bers of their County Teacher’s Associations and thus would be 
in constant contact with the whole teaching group of their coun- 
ties. 

“5. After a year’s teaching there would be awarded each 
teacher who had successfully completed the year a generous 
summer fellowship for study and travel for further preparation 
for teaching. The fellowship might be as much as $750 in order 
to encourage the applicant to go outside his or her own state for 
this study and travel, thus gaiiiing more by the experience. 

“6 The hope would be that this program might be continued 
with the same group of teachers for four years, with new teachers 
and new schools being added to the program as conditions make 
possible. 

“This kind of program has been discussed with four county 
superintendents. Each has expressed a very lively interest in it 
and would be pleased to cooperate. The superintendents see the 
possibility of securing some interested, able young people. They 
also see that the participation of these teachers in their county 
program would be immediately helpful in stimulating their other 
teachers. 

This proposal is based upon the theory that the public school 
and its quality are fundamental to social improvement in this 
mountain area. It is based, also, on the belief that there are pre- 
pared persons who are interested in helping to meet these 
problems and that they might be secured if there were some 
reward offered, some guidance and companionship promised 
while on the job. It is based on the belief that such a program 
would result in an immediate improvement of many schools and 
in a definitely larger reservoir of prepared and able teachers. 

“It is suggested that the program might be initiated with a 
group of thirty teachers. Fellowships would be awarded for a 
total of three years to any one participant. It is suggested that 
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there might be fifteen new teachers added to the program each 
year which would give a maximum enrollment in the fourth year 
of 75. 



“The financial implications of this proposal are as follows: 





1st Year 


2nd Year 


3rd Year 


4ih Year 


Fellowships for Teachers 
@ $750 each 


$22,500 


$33,750 


$60,000 


$56,250 


Helping Teachers — 
Salaries and Expenses 


10,000 (2) 


15,000 (3) 


20,000 (4) 


25,000 


Educational Conference - 
Expenses of 

leader & teachers 


2,000 


2,400 


3,000 


4,000 


Administration & Supplies 

(possibly including jeep) 8,000 


8,000 


8,000 


8,000 




$42,500 


$59,150 


$91,000 


$95,250 



“When this program was outlined to the Superintendent of 
Schools of Pulaski County, Kentucky, he said, Tf you could give 
me five of those fellowship holders I would remake the program 
of my county in five years.’ Past experience in that county which 
has about 110 one-room schools gives credence to such an optimis- 
tic statement. 

“The abo^'e proposal, we believe, would have an immediately 
helpful effect in the schools of this area. We believe, too, that this 
project might be tied in with others looking toward the improve- 
ment of teacher preparation. This proposal might provide a 
proving ground for teachers with better basic preparation for 
their work. 

“The proposal above is given in outline only. In furthering such 
an undertaking for the improvement of education in this laige 
area, i_srea College would be glad to elaborate on this undertak- 
ing and if desired would be pleased to draw into consultation anj^ 
educational agencies which could make a contribution to the 
achievement of the purposes stated. We would welcome the op- 
portunity of discussing this project further.” 

This original proposal underwent modification and revision 
preceding the start of the program in the fall of 1953. The actual 
operational plan followed from the beginning is presented in 
chapter II, page 27-36. 
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Acceptance 

In a letter to President Francis S. Hutchins dated April 9, 
1953, Dr. Clarence H. Faust, Director of the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education, stated that the proposal made by Berea 
College had been accepted with some changes. The Fund for the 
Advancement of Education is a corporation established in 1951 
by the Ford Foundation. A total of $221,000 was approved for the 
four-year period. Dr. Meredith Wilson, secretary of the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education, reaftirmed this approval in a 
letter to President Hutchins dated May 6, 1953. 



CHAPTER II 



Purpose, Organization and Operational Plan of the 

Project 

The RSIP was implemented in the fall of 1953. Since formal 
approval of the Project was not granted until April 9, 1953, those 
concerned with it did considerable planning and work in order 
that it might be put into operation during the 1953-54 school year. 
Conferences were held with members of the Advisory Committee, 
State Department of Education officials, staff members of the 
Project, superintendents of schools in the counties to be included 
in the Project, and others who wert concerned. 

Purpose of the Project 

The Project was founded upon two simple assumptions: — 

1. good schools make for good communities, and 

2. good teachers are indispensable for good schools. 

As early as January 3-4, 1953, President Francis S. Hutchins 
in his statement at the Pasadena conference set forth six basic 
principles upon which the Project would operate. They have been 
listed earlier in this report. (See Chapter I, pages 18-20.) 

The purpose of the Project was clearly defined by both of the 
men who served as Directors. Dr. Luther Ambrose stated in The 
Berea Alumnus in January, 1954, that the Project hopes to: 

“1. lessen the inequalities of educational opportunity which 
exist in some rural communities, 

2. improve the quality of educational opportunity in some 
rural schools through the selection of better qualified 
teachers, 

3. improve the total county school program through co- 
operation of these teachers and their helping teachers 
with the superintendent and supervisors, and 

4. channel ideas for improvement back to the teacher- 
training institutions.” 

Dr. Pat W. Wear in an article which appeared in The Berea 
Alumnus in March, 1957, restated the purposes of the Project as 
lollows: “The general intent of this Project was to apply on a 
large scale the principles of school improvement which had been 
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learned from early experiences in counties worked with previ- 
ously. More specifically the purposes of the RSIP may be stated 
in this fashion: 

1. To lessen the inequality of educational opportunity which 
exists in some rural communities. 

2. To select and train able young teachers for careers in 
rural education in remote and economically disadvantaged 
localities. 

3. To develop and promote programs of supervision which 
would accomplish these results: 

(a) train a group of capable supervisors 

(b) improve school staffs through these supervisors 

(c) demonstrate desirability of making such supervision 
a regular part of public school programs. 

4. To gain field experience for the Berea staff and to channel 
this experience back into campus program of teacher 
education. 

5. To create a demand in rural localities for better teachers 
and better schools.” 

All of the points included in the statement by Dr. Wear were 
either definitely stated by Dr. Ambrose, with one or two excep- 
tions, or implied in his work during the first two years. Dr. 
Ambrose placed special stress upon the selection of better quali- 
fied teachers whereas Dr. Wear emphasized the supervision and 
training of these teachers. This was a result of experiences show- 
ing that the desired type of teachers could not always be em- 
ployed. (To be discussed more fully in Chapter III dealing with 
the selection of teachers.) Dr. Wear’s statement placed great 
stress on the supervisory program. He also gave added emphasis 
to the creating of a desire or a demand on the part of communities 
for better teachers, better schools, and good supervisory pro- 
grams. 

Miss Adele Brandeis, in an article in the Louisville Courier- 
Journal, April 25, 1954, quoted President Hutchins as making the 
following statement at the first meeting of the RSIP staff. You 
are being given the opportunity to do something you never 
dreamed you would have the chance of doing. This is your life; 
spend it now.” This statement summarizes in brief the purpose 
of this Project — to do some things for the advancement of the 
mountain counties of Kentucky which had never been done be- 
fore. 
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Organization of the Project 

The organization was as follows: A Director worked under 
the Berea College Department of Education. During the four-year 
Project, there were two Directors. Dr. Luther Ambrose, Chair- 
man of the Department of Education of Berea College, served as 
Director for the first two years, 1953-55. Upon his departure to 
accept a position of educational leadership in Thailand, Dr. Pat 
W. Wear, a member of the staff of the Berea College Department 
of Education, was appointed to the position of Director and served 
for two years, 1955-57. 




Dr. Luther M. Ambrose^ Director of RSIP, 1953-1955 (on left). 
Dr. Pat W. Wear^ Director of RSIP, 1955-1957 (on right). 



An Area Supervisor, in charge of each of the four Areas, 
worked under the guidance of the Director, and with the Teach- 
ing Fellows in his Area. An Area Supervisor was a helping 
teacher working in a specified geographic territory. A Teaching 
Fellow was a public school employee selected to participate in the 
RSIP. During the four years of the Project, four Area Supervisors 
were employed. Mr. Charles L. Kincer served as Area Supervisor 
in Area I for the entire four years. Mrs. Mabel Jessec served as 
Area Supervisor in Area II for four years, except the last half of 
1956-57 when she left to accept a position with a UNESCO 
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program in Thailand. Dr. Wear supervised Area III during the 
four years of the Project, in addition to being Director of the 
program during the years 1955-57. During the first year, Dr. Wear 
served in Rockcastle County as a special assistant to the County 
Superintendent of Schools and the county school staff. Mr. War- 
ren Robbins served as Area Supervisor for Area IV for the last 
three years. 

Many committees, groups, and individuals assisted in the 
Project either in an advisory, consultative, or other capacity — 
see Appendix B, page 123. 

Number of Areas and How Determined 

The criteria upon which a county was considered for partici- 
pation in the RSIP were (1) the need of the county, (2) closeness 
of the county to Berea College, and (3) the willingness of the 
Superintendent and the School Board of the county to cooperate 
in the Project. A total of 14 school systems from the 44 mountain 
counties studied by the Berea College Department of Education 
accepted invitations to participate in the RSIP. Thirteen of these 
were county systems and one was an independent school district 
within one of these counties. 

Table II reveals that the 13 county systems and an indepen- 
dent school district had an even greater need than that displayed 
by the 44 mountain counties in Eastern Kentucky, as shown in 
Table I. The median composite rating for the 44 counties was 21. 
In the 13 county group, only 3 exceeded the median, while 10 
were on or below the median for the 44 counties. Although three 
counties in tne RSIP exceeded the median for the 44 counties, the 
conditions existing in portions of these particular counties indi- 
cated a much lower composite rating. For instance: 

(1) a strip of Harlan County northwest of Pine Mountain, 
was isolated from the rest of the county; 

(2) some rural, isolated school communities in Letcher 
County, did not reflect a composite rating as high as the 
county as a whole; 

(3) sections of Perry County had not benefited from the coal 
economy as had other portions of the county. 

A thorough acquaintance with these three sections and their 
needs indicated that they should be included in the Project. 

Table III shows the 13 counties which were originally sched- 
uled to be in the Project, and the number of years each actually 
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participated. Menifee County, however, did not have a Teaching 
Fellow for the program at any time during the four-year period 
but participated through use of extension library services. This 
left a total of 13 counties and an independent school district 
which became actual participants. Six counties were in the 
Project for four years; five for three years; two for two years; 
and the independent school district for one year. 



TABLE II 

Composite Ranking of 13 Counties Who Accepted 
Invitations To Be In The RSIP As Compared With 
The Median Composite Ranking Of 44 Mountain 
Counties In Eastern Kentucky 



County 

Harlan 

Perry 

Letcher 

Median composite ranking of 44 
mountain counties in Eastern 
Kentucky 

Lee 

Leslie 

Clay 

Jackson 

Elliott 

Rockcastle 

Owsley 

Wolfe 

Breathitt 

Morgan 



Composite Rank 

38 

33 

30 

21 

21 

19 

18 

17 

15.4 

15.4 

13.4 
12.8 
12.6 

8.6 
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TABLE III 



Counties In Each Area And 
Number Of Years In The Project 









Years in the Project 




Area 


County 


53>54 


54>55 


55-56 


56-57 


Total 




Harlan 


X 


X 


X 


X 


4 




Leslie 


X 


— 


— 


X 


2 




Letcher 


X 


X 


X 


X 


4 


I 


Jenkins Independent 
School District 


— 


— 




X 


1 




Perry (southern part 
of county) 


— 


X 


X 


X 


3 




TOTAL 


3 


3 


3 


4 


— 




Clay 


X 


X 


X 


X 


4 




Lee 


X 


— 


X 


X 


3 


II 


Owsley 


X 


X 


X 


X 


4 




Perry (northern part 
of county) 


X 


X 


X 


X 


4 




TOTAL 


4 


3 


4 


4 


— 




Jackson 


X 


X 


— 


— 


2 


III 


Rockcastle 


— 


X 


X 


X 


3 




TOTAL 


1 


2 


1 


1 


— 




Breathitt 


X 


X 


X 


X 


4 




Elliott 


— 


X 


X 


X 


3 




Menifee* 


— 


X 


X 


X 


3 


IV 


Morgan 


— 


X 


X 


X 


3 




Wolfe 


— ■ 


X 


X 


X 


3 




TOTAL 


1 


4 


4 


4 


— 




GRAND TOTALS 


9 


12 


12 


13 







(counted Perry County 
only once) 













Totals for Area IV do not include Menifee County because this County did not 
have a Teaching Fellow but participated only in the Berea College traveling 
and extension Iftrary service. 
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36 Couni 'es in RSIP According to Areas 



AREA I 

The counties in Area I were Harlan, Letcher, Leslie and the 
southern part of Perry. 

Harlan County, composite rank — 38, participated four years. 
Green Hills (2, 3, 4),* Pine Mountam (1, 2, 3, 4), Salt Trace 
(2, 3, 4), and Straight Creek (1), with 13 Teaching Fellows. 
Leslie County, composite rank— 19, participated two years, Cinda 
on Cutshin (1), Lower McIntosh (1), Lower Trace on Cut- 
shin (1), and Rhone Gap (4), with five Teaching Fellows. 
Letcher County, composite rank — 30, participated four years, 
Bear Branch (1, 2), Colson (3, 4), Coyle’s Branch (1, 2, 3), 
and Whitco (2, 3, 4) , with five Teaching Fellows. 

Jenkins Independent School District (in Letcher County), par- 
ticipated one year, McRoberts (4) , with one Teaching Fellow. 
Perry County**, composite .ank— 33, participatca three years, 
Delphia (2, 3, 4), with three Teaching Fellows. 

Thus, Area I had four counties with seven schools in the 



Numbers refer to years the school was in RSIP. See Appendix C page 124 Appen- 
dix D, page 125; and Appendix E. ^ ige 126. h e , ^ppen 



^♦Perry County was divided between two Areas. The 
and the northern part was in Area II. 



southe *n part was in Area I 
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Project in 1953-54; three with seven schools in 1954-55; three with 
seven schools in 1955-56; and four with eight schools in 1956-5/. 
Twenty-seven Teaching Fellowr> participated in 14 schools during 
the four-year period. 

AREA II 

Area II was composed of the counties of Clay, Lee, Owsley, 
and the northern part of Perry, 

Clay County, composite rank — 18, participated four years, Ald- 
ridge Rock (2, 3), Brown (1, 2, 3, 4), Goose Rock (1, 2, 3), 
Lockard’s Creek (2, 3, 4) , and Manchester (3, 4) , with seven 
Teaching Fellows, 

Lee County, composite rank — 21, participated three years, Heidel- 
berg (1), and St. Helens (3, 4), with two Teaching Fellows. 
Owsley County, composite rank — 13.4, participated four years. 
Fish Creek (1), Lerose (1, 2, 3), and Sturgeon (4), with two 
Teaching Fellows, 

Perry County, composite rank — 33, participated four years, Bowl- 
ingtown (3, 4) , Buckhom (3, 4) , Forked Mouth (1, 2, 3) , Gay’s 
Creek (2), Middle Squabble (1, 2, 3, 4), with seven Teaching 
Fellows, 

Thus, Area II had four coimties with seven schools in the 
Project in 1953-54; three with eight schools in 1954-55; four with 
eleven schools in 1955-56; and four with eight schools in 1956-57, 
Eighteen Teaching Fellows participated in 15 schools during the 
four-year period, 

AREA III 

Area IH included the counties of Jackson and Rockcastle. 
Jackson County, composite rank — 17, participated two years. 
Letter Box (1), with one Teaching Fellow, and one Coimty 
Supervisor (1, 2). 

Rockcastle County, composite rank — 15.4, participated three 
years, Disputanta (3, 4), and Red Hill (2, 3, 4), with two 
Teaching Fellows. 

TI)us, Area III had one county with one school in 1953-54; 
two with one school and a supervisor in 1954-55; one with two 
schools in 1955-56; and one with two schools in 1956-57. Four 
Teaching Fellows participated in three schools during the four- 
year period. 

C4 




AREA IV 

The counties in this Area were; Breathitt, Elliott, Menifee, 
Morgan, and Wolfe. 

Breathitt County, composite rank— 12.6, participated four years. 
Little Red* (1, 2, 3, 4), with two Teaching Fellows. 

Elliott County, composite rank— 15.4, participated two years, 
Fairview (3) , Isonville (4) , Concord (3) , w.th four Teaching 
Fellows. 

Morgan County, composite rank— 8.6, participated three years, 
Crockett (2, 3, 4), with seven Teaching Fellows. 

Wolfe County, composite rank — 12.8, participated three years, 
Malaga (2, 3, 4) , with four Teaching Fellows. 

Menifee County, composite rank — 14.6, participated three years 
through use of extension library services but did not have a 
Teaching Fellow in the Project at any time. 

Thus, Area IV had one county with one school in 1953-54; 
three with three schools in 1954-55; four with five schools in 1955- 
56; four with four schools in 1956-57. Seventeen Teaching Fellows 
participated in six schools during the four-year period. 



Operational Plan 

While certain minor deviations became necessary as nev/ 
experience was gained, the operational plan of the RSIP was in 
general as follows; 

1. To select initially 24 well-prepared, superior and well- 
qualified teachers who had graduated from college within 
the last three years, were willing and able to live in the 
locality where they taught, and would be willing to remain 
in the Project for three years. 

2. To select 24 additional teachers the second year of the 
Project. 

3. To assist, advise, and encourage these Teaching Fellows 
through the supervisors employed by Berea College. 

4. To screen applicants to be recommended as Teaching 
Fellows in the school systems. 



• Appendix C. page 124 
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5. To provide Teaching Fellows who would be employed as 
regular teachers in the county school system, who would 
receive the regular salary provided by the county or inde- 
pendent school system and would be under the direction 
of the county superintendent in the same manner as any 
other teacher. 

6. To provide workshops, conferences, and other group ex- 
periences for the Teaching Fellows. 

7. To provide for each Teaching Fellow a grant for summer 
study and travel upon the successful completion of each 
year of work. 
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CHAPTER III 



The Teaching Fellows 

Selection and Placement of Teaching Fellows 

The original operational plan provided for the selection and 
placement of 24 Teaching Fellows the first year of operation and 
24 others the second year, with each group participating for a 
three-year period. But despite strenuous efforts, only 19 Teaching 
Fellows were recruited for the RSIP during 1953-54. 

This limited response necessitated a reconsideration of re- 
cruiting policies. The first requirement, that of recent graduation 
from college, was adhered to rather rigidly; but the policy stating 
that Teaching Fellows be “young” was modified. Several Fellows 
were selected who had been in teaching or other work for some 
years, and had only recently accumulated the credits requisite 
for graduation from college. Husband and wife teams were ac- 
cepted in some of the schools, and this proved to be a very wise 
plan. Other modifications were made in selection standards when- 
ever the Project might thereby be strengthened or broadened to 
reach more people. The total number of Teaching Fellows for 
each of the four years was 19 in 1953-54, 33 in 1954-55, 43 in 1955- 
56, and 39 in 1956-57. Decisions concerning the placement of 
Teaching Fellows were made in light of what seemed to be the 
best for all concerned. 

One of the first and most persistent difficulties encountered 
in the RSIP was to secure Tesching Fellows who could meet the 
qualifications established for participation in the Project. To some 
extent, this difficulty was a part of the national problem created 
by the shortage of well-qualified young teachers. This difficulty 
was aggravated by the low salary scales characteristic of this 
region, by lack of adequate facilities, and pleasant living quarters. 
The maximum county salary combined with the maximum sum- 
mer study-travel grant resulted in a total below the salary 
schedules in urban centers of Kentucky. A still wider gap was 
evident when this total was compared with salary schedules pre- 
vailing in states where teachers of the RISP caliber could readily 
find employment. Isolation was also a deterrent in staff recruit- 
ment. Some candidates were discouraged from becoming Teach- 
ing Fellows because the RSIP communities were remote and 
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lacked young people of congenial interests, recreational resources, 
theaters, and shopping centers. 




First group of Teaching Fellovjs and Consultants at Christmas Institutt 

1953. 



The RSIP began too late in 1953 to attract as many teachers 
as had been planned. Due to low salaries in some counties. Teach- 
ing Fellows could not afford to pay for room and board in the 
RSIP communities, and the schools were too distant for com- 
muting. In other cases. Teaching Fellows could not find desirable 
living quarters in or near the school communities. Also, there 
were times when living quarters could not be found in the school 
community and the roads between the school and the teacher’s 
home were impassable part of the year. 



Meet The Teaching Fellows 

As shown in Appendices F. G, H, I. J. and K, pages 126-132. 

a total of 63 Teaching Fellows took part in tht RSIP over the 
four-year period. The lowest number of Fellows was 19 in 1953-54, 
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and the highest was 43 in 1955-56. Nineteen of the women and two 
of the men were single. Thirty women and twelve men were 
married. Included in the married group were six husband-wife 
teams, though one of the husbands was an Area Supervisor and, 
thus, not included in this list. A total of 49 women and 14 men 
made up the staff of 63 Teaching Fellows. 

Appendix L. page 132 indicates birthplaces of the 63 Teaching 
Fellows were divided among five states. Forty-nine Fellows (78 
per cent) were born in the 44 mountain counties of Eastern Ken- 
tucky. Approximately 62 per cent were natives of the 14-county 
area served by the RSIP. Fourteen Fellows were born outside the 
44 mountain counties in Eastern Kentucky, six in non-mountain 
Kentucky counties, five in North Carolina, one in West Virginia, 
one in Tennessee, and one in New Jersey. Five members of this 
group were born in counties which were in the southern moun- 
tain region served by Berea College. 

As revealed in Appendices M, N, and O, pages 133-134. Teach- 
ing Fellows ranged in age from 21 to 48 years at the time of 
entering the Project. Eight Teaching Fellows, 22 years old, con- 
stituted the largest age group. The median age of the total group 
was 33 years, while the median age for women was 30 and for 
men, 36. Four men (28 per cent) and 25 women (51 per cent) were 
30 years of age or under. 

As pointed out by Appendix P, page 135, upon entry into the 
RSIP, 53 of the 63 Teaching Fellows (81 per cent) held academic 
degrees. Twelve held no degrees when admitted to the Project 
but were within a few hours of graduation and continued to work 
toward their degrees.* Twenty-eight Teaching Fellows held B.A. 
degrees; 23, B.S. degrees; and two, M.A. degrees. 

Appendix Q, page 135 sows that, prior to entry into the 
RSIP, Teaching Fellows had attended 14 various colleges and 
universities. In most instances, these were the institutions from 
which they had graduated. Fifty-nine of the 63 Fellows (93 per 
cent) had attended colleges or universities in Kentucky. 

Appendix R, page 136, indicates teaching experience to range 
from none to 22 years, with a median of four. Ten Teaching Fel- 
lows were recent graduates and had never taught. Approximately 
one-fourth of the group had taught one year or less; one-fourth, 
from two to four years; one-fourth, from five to 12 years; and 
one-fourth, from 13 to 22 years. 



* See pages 47-48 and 73-74 on study-travel grants. 
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The Teaching Fellows had recent experiences both in regard 
to location and kind prior to entering the RSIP. Forty-seven of 
them (74 per cent) had taught in Kentucky schools. For the most 
part, this group had taught in the 44 mountain counties of Eastern 
Kentucky. Two had taught in Tennessee, two in Ohio, one had 
worked in the on-the-farm Veteran’s Training Program, and one 
had been in the armed services. 

The length of time spent by Teaching Fellows in the Project 
varied from one to four years. Twenty-one of them were in the 
Project for one year, 19 for two years, 17 for three years, and six 
for four years. 

During the Project, Teaching Fellows were employed in 
three different capacities in public school systems. A large 
majority (51 out of 63) were classroom teachers. Six were county 
Supervisors. One served as Supervisor in Jackson County the 
first two years; one as Supervisor in Elliott County the last three 
years; another as Supervisor in Elliott County the last two years; 
one in Clay County, one in Perry County, and one in Lee County 
the last year. Six RSIP members were principals of the following 
schools: Buckkorn, McRoberts, Crockett, Lerose, Sturgeon, and 
Green Hills. 




Final group of Teaching Fellows and Consultants — 
pre-schoel conference — 1956, 
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Looking For Better Ways 

Progress reports by Teaching Fellows often referred to 
former days when the teacher worked alone because the school 
was separated from the community by an artificial barrier. They 
remembered when supervisors were non-existent; when parents 
thought in terms of “that school” rather than “our school”; when 
resource people* were unknown; and even when the pupils and 
teachers were sometimes antagonistic toward each other. 

When the Teaching Fellows entered upon the work of the 
RSIP, they often felt that democracy was only a printed word in 
a textbook; “Our Father”, used in the opening prayer, was a ritual 
without substance, and “God hath made of one blood all nations 
of men,” a truth demonstrated by the simplest geography lesson, 
had not been applied to practical situations. 

Four years is a very short time in w’^ich to attempt broad 
educational change. To be sure, physical change may be fast and 
spectacular, as in the building of the Buckhorn Dam within the 
RSIP territory. In this construction project, giant bulldozers 
changed the terrain and forcibly controlled the river for the bet- 
terment of the people. 

Educational forces have also exerted great influence and 
wrought significant changes. Teaching Fellows were persistent 
in their task of eradicating ignorance, disease, fear, and poverty. 
But instead of employing “bull-dozing tactics,” they had regard 
for the worth and dignity of each individual. 

We Helped In These Changes 

Nevertheless, some very definite changes did take place 
during the four short years of the RSIP. 

One of the Teaching Fellows who had a broad view of the 
school program expressed this significant fact: 

“Having been a teacher in the same school prior to the RSIP 
program, then coming back into the school after one year of 
RSIP supervision, I find the trend of teaching and general 
conditions much improved.” 

While this kind of comment could be multiplied many times, 
only significant points either reported or read from reports of 
Teaching Fellows are recorded below. Under each major heading, 
two sections appear: the first pointing out the apparent situation 

* See Appendix B, page 123. 
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prior the coming of the RSIP to the territory, and the second 
showing the improved situation during the RSIP . 

It would be as untrue and unfair to say that the situations 
were the same in all counties prior to the coming of the RSIP as 
it would be to claim that the improvements and changes took 
place in the same degree in all areas. The intention below is to 
indicate some over-all conditions which were definitely known 
to exist and to point out some changes which seemed to have 
resui'^.ed from the work of the Teaching Fellows. Statem'^nts 
below reflect a composite picture based upon many and varied 
observations. 



Changes In Curriculum 

Prior to the RSIP 

1. Curriculum rigid. 

2. Reading program based mostly 
on one textbook. 

3. Program in English based on 
formal grammar, diagramming 
of sentences, and drills. 

4. Curriculum based mostly on 
the three R’s. 

5. Individual needs given little 
attention. 

6. Community activities limited 
in number and most of them 
non-school related. 

7. Concern for curriculum neg- 
ligible. 

8. Work in various subjects 
taught without much relation- 
ship to each other. 

9. Learning based more on rote 
memorization processes. 



During the RSIP 

1. Curriculum more flexible. 

2. Reading program broader and 
more comprehensive. 

3. Program in English broadened 
to include creative writing and 
practical English usage, both 
oral and written. 

4. Basic skills curriculum greatly 
improved and curriculum ex- 
tended, broadened and en- 
riched. 

5. Individual needs provided for 
in a more effective manner. 

6. Community activities more 
wholesome and, in most instan- 
ces, related to the school. 

7. Concern for an improved cur- 
riculum of major import. 

8. Work in various subjects 
correlated to bring out rela- 
tionships necessary to an im- 
proved instructional program. 

9. Learning based on creative and 
logical thinking processes. 



Changes in Methods of Instruction 

Prior to the RSIP 



1. Schedule of day’s activities 
broken into small segments of 
time. 

2. Pupils grouped strictly accord- 
ing to accomplishment. 



During the RSIP 

1. Schedule provided for using 
large blocks of time and the 
treatment of instructional pat- 
terns under broad headings 

2. Pupils regrouped for instruc- 
tional purposes based on need, 
ability, and experiences. 
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3. Experiences of pupils at school 
limited almost entirely to the 
classroom. 

4. Instructional methods unpro- 
ductive, uninteresting, and in 
many cases, having little real 
meaning for pupils. 

5. Concept of what constituted 
good teaching based mostly on 
the accumulating of facts and 
ability to memorize. 

6. Classroom procedure organized 
on the basis that the teacher 
was the only one capable of 
making decisions. 

7. Physical appearance of the 
classroom drab and uninviting. 

8. Instruction based on many 
small segments of learning. 

Changes in Use Of Materials 

Prior to the RSIP 

1. Use of audio-visual materials 
very limited in many situa- 
tions. 

2. Selection and use of materials 
very limited. 

3. Use of out-of-class activities 
practically unknown. 

4. Free and inexpensive materials 
not used to any appreciable ex- 
tent. 

5. Work at science centers and 
reading areas unknown, since 
such places did not exist. 

6. Bulletin board space left bare, 
or in many cases there were no 
bulletin boards. 

7. Pictures and news clippings 
files had not been introduced 
into most schools. 

8. Instructional materials made 
by students usually thought of 
as “playing at school” or “a 
waste of time.” 

9. Little use made of materials 
furnished by local business and 
industry. 



3. Experiences of pupils at school 
broadened and enriched to in- 
clude many non-classroom 
activities. 

4. Instructional methods usually 
stimulating, interesting, and 
meaningful. 

5. Concept of what constitutes 
good teaching based on the 
growth of the individual, the 
role of the individual in his 
society, and the development 
of wholesome human relation- 
ships. 

6. Classroom procedure organized 
to include all members cf the 
group and to reflect the prin- 
ciples of shared respect and 
shared responsibility. 

7. Physical appearance of many 
classrooms made attractive and 
pleasing — a place whore pu- 
pils “liked to be.” 

8. Instruction based on utilizing 
units of instruction to greatest 
advantage. 



During the RSIP 

1. Use of audio-visual materials 
greatly expanded to include 
records, projector, phono- 
graphs, etc. 

2. Selection and use of a wide 
variety of instructional mater- 
ials. 

3. Use of many out-of-class activ- 
ities such as field trips, excur- 
sions, etc. 

4. Free and inexpensive materials 
secured and used to great ex- 
tent. 

5. Work at science centers an in 
reading areas supplememed 
other readings. 

6. Bulletin board space obtained 
and used in effective manner. 

7. Pictures and news clippings 
files used to great extent. 

8. Instructional materials made 
by students from seemingly 
worthless materials resulted in 
many profitable learning ex- 
pe’^iences. 

9. Great use made of local “waste 
and rejected” materials fur- 
nished by business and indus- 
try. 
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Changes In Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation 



Prior to i:he RSIP 

1. Play periods disorganized and 
considered as a time when the 
teachers did not have responsi- 
bility. 

2. Clean and sanitary school con- 
ditions given little attention. 

3. Health services very limited. 

4. Pupils vision of little concern 
beyond a routine annual eye 
check. 

5. Eating habits of children sup- 
posed to be concern of the 
home and not the school. 

6. Games usually those devised 
by children and played with- 
out supervision. 

7. Lunches for many of the pu- 
pils packed at home and eaten 
at school without too much 
teacher concern. Many pupils 
had no lunch of any kind. 

8. Pupils allowed to buy candies 
and soft drinks as a part of 
their “snack” period. 

9. Little utilizatiOi of local health 
agencies. 



Changes in Library Services 

Prior to the RSIP 

1. Extension books from Berea 
College and the State Exten- 
sion Library were practically 
unknown. 

2. Books from county libraries 
used to small extent. 

3. Services of bookmobile units 
not used in many counties. 

4. Files of instructional materials 
few in number and poorly pre- 
pared. 

5. Library services separate from 
instructional program. 

6. Donations very limited. 

7. Reading of books thought of as 
pupil activity and not for 
adults. 



During the RSIP 

1. Play periods staggered, well- 
organized and supervised by 
teachers. 

2. Clean and sanitary school con- 
ditions stressed. 

3. Health services such as vacci- 
nations, dental clinics, and X- 
ray services v/idely used. 

4. Pupils vision checked and 
glasses provided, if needed. 

5. Eating habits of children stud- 
ied through diet surveys with 
proper follow-ups made. 

6. Games, both indoor and out- 
door, organized and supervised 
properly. 

7. Lunch programs, providing 
good meals for all children, al- 
so included concern for proper 
manners, blessmgs before 
meals, and desirable eating 
habits. 

8. Pupils encourged to eat raisins, 
ice cream, or drink milk at 
their “snack” period. 

9. Great use of local, state, and 
federal health agencies. 



During the RSIP 

1. Extension library books secur- 
ed from Berea College and the 
State Extension Library were 
distributed to and read by pu- 
pils. 

2. Books from county libraries 
used more than before. 

3. Services of bookmobile units 
greatly expanded. 

4. Files of instructional materials 
established and used iu the 
school. 

5. Library services and classroom 
instruction considered as be- 
longing together. 

6. Donations of books from Inrge 
city libraries and local sources 
of great assistance. 

7. Reading of books by the adult 
population of the community 
very pronounced. 
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8. The need for library services 
not awakened to any appreci- 
able degree. 

9. Few or no periodicals used in 
the schools. 

Changes in Organization and 
School 

Prior to the RSIP 

1. Play periods showed little evi- 
dence of desirable organization 
or administration. 

2. Lunch periods were a time 
during which many students 
ate their lunches hurriedly in 
order to have time for play 
(usually big muscle activities). 

3. Teachers spent little or no time 
in planning for their group of 
students. 

4. Little time was spent in con- 
nection planning for and with 
the community. 

5. Teachers were often disillus- 
ioned by the lack of concern 
of others for the work they did. 

6. Staff meetings in some of the 
larger schools were often 
monopolized by the principal 
with little concern for the in- 
terests or needs of the other 
members of the staff. 

7. Instructional time was usually 
devoted to rigid subject matter 
areas in which teaching and 
learning was often divided into 
small segments. 

8. Over-all administration and 
organization was thought of as 
a task to be done. 

9. Little evidence of school- 
community cooperation. 



8. The need for library service*: 
by teachers, pupils, and mem- 
bers of the community, more 
apparent. 

9. Thousands of magazines con- 
tributed for use in classrcoms 
by individuals and civic organ- 
izations. 



Administration of the 



During the RSIP 

1. Play periods were well organ- 
ized and properly supervised. 

2. Lunch periods were used to 
teach acceptable eating habits, 
proper kinds of foods, and par- 
ticipation in quiet games. 

3. Teachers spent considerable 
time in plaiming for their 
group of students. 

4. Much time was spent in work- 
ing with individuals and 
groups in the community. 

5. Teachers were motivated to do 
a better job because someone 
cared what kind of work was 
being done. 

6. Staff meetings reflected better 
nlanning, were more demo- 
cratic in nature, and were 
concerned with the total wel- 
fare of all concerned. 

7. Instruction was based on the 
concept of broader areas of 
interests and needs. 

8. Organization and administra- 
tion was thought of as a means 
of implementing the philoso- 
phy of the total program. 

9. Members of community played 
major role in planning. 



Changes in Counseling atid Guidance 



Prior to the RSIP 

1. Cumulative records or records 
of any type not kept or used in 
many schools. 

2. Pupils had no part in determin- 
ing standards of conduct. 



During the RSIP 

1. Cumulative records established 
and used for each pupil. 

2. Pupils helped to decide upon 
standards of conduct. 
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3. Efforts exerted by pupils often 
based on “self-seeking,” hate, 
and distrust. 

4. Pupils often “labeled” accord- 
ing to previous family back- 
ground, section from which 
they came, or their own be- 
havior patterns. 

5. Achievement and other kinds 
of standardized tests practi- 
cally unknown. 

6. Knowledge of how children 
grow and develop very limited. 

7. The laws of learning thought 
of, if at all, under old concepts 
and in the absence of present 
day knowledge. 

8. Few opportunities which pro- 
vided for emergence of com- 
munity leadership. 



3. Efforts exerted by pupils and 
teacher toward being kind, 
gentle, and understanding of 
each other. 

4. Pupils studied to determine 
what they were like as indi- 
vidual nersonalities and how 
they could profit most while in 
school. 

5. Achievement, I. Q., and other 
kinds of standardized tests 
administered in order that 
teachers might work more ef- 
fectively with children. 

6. Knowledge of how children 
grow and develop assumes 
greater interest on the part of 
teacher. 

7. The laws of learning re-evalu- 
ated in light of recent research. 

8. Many community activities 
provided which fostered devel- 
opment of community leaders 
through the school. 



Changes in Relationships \/ithin The Class 



Prior to the RSIP 

1. Pupils did only what teacher 
demanded, or less if possible. 

2. Protection of property under 
control of teacher. 

3. Teacher attempted to be abso- 
lute ruler at all times. 

4. Pupils had no part in decision 
making. 

5. Pupils concerned with learning 
or doing what the teacher said 
to do. 

6. Freedom to think and make 
decisions stres.sed very slightly, 
if at all. 

7. Pupils were “followers” in 
most situations. 

8. Abilities and experiences of 

pupils were unused in many 
cases. 



During the RSIP 

1. Pupils accepted some respon- 
sibility for putting democratic 
principles into operation in the 
classroom. 

2. Protection of property the re- 
sponsibility of everyone. 

3. Teacher was a leader and 
guide. 

4. Pupils shared in decision 
making. 

5. Pupils more concerned with 
learning as a worthwhile activ- 
ity. 

6. Freedom to think encouraged 
as a basis for the making of 
wise decisions. 

7. Pupils served in many leader- 
ship roles such as welcoming 
visitors, leading discussions, 
and planning activities. 

8. Abililies and experiences of 
pupils used on all possible 
occasions to make classroom 
activities into a small democ- 
racy in action. 
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Changes in Concepts 

Prior to the RSIP 

1. People of other lands far- re- 
moved from the world of 
pupils and teachers. 

2. Ideas of other countries 
learned primarily from books. 

3. Ideas of what are “my rights” 
centered mostly around “self.” 

4. Ideas of “what are my respon- 
sibilities” not recognized or ac- 
cepted to any great degree. 

5. Attitudes toward “foreigners” 
one of skepticism. 

6. Religious views usually limited 
to denominations represented 
in their communities. 

7. Concept of the physical world 
very limited. 

8. Appreciations very limited and 
scope confined to the offerings 
of their own small world. 

9. Lack of a.^ility to think crea- 
tively and logically in solution 
of problems. 



Use Of Study-Travel Grants 



During the RSIP 

1. People of other lands became 
real living individuals. Many 
foreign visitors taken into the 
schools by the RSIP staff. 

2. Ideas of other countries made 
more concrete and real by 
repre.sentatives of foreign 
countries coming to their 
schools and the Teaching Fel- 
lows going abroad. 

3. Ideas of “what are my rights” 
thought of in terms of the 
rights of others. 

4. Ideas of “what are my respon- 
sibilities” changed in light of 
responsibilities wn'-'h must be 
borne by all members of a 
democracy. 

5. Attitudes toward people of dif- 
ferent races and nationalities 
were more respectful. 

6. Religious views broadened to 
accept the fact that the people 
of the world hold to and re- 
spect many forms of worship. 

7. Concept of the physical world 
grew and expanded. 

8. Appreciations of all kinds im- 
proved. 

9. Development of thought pro- 
cesses pointed toward the 
logical solution of problems. 



The Teaching Fellows took advantage of study-travel grants 
— $500 to $1000 each summer upon successful completion of the 
previous year’s work — and these grants were used for study, 
travel, or a combination of the two. 

The RSIP members traveled in 48 states of the United 
States, as well as Cuba, Hawaii, Canada, Mexico, and Europe. A 
minimum of 500,000 miles was traveled by Teaching Fellows 
under study-travel grants during the four-year period. 

Nine of the Teaching Fellows visited European countries. 
They brought back to children in the narrow hollows and remote 
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schoolhouses of the mountains, word of strange and distant places 
where other tongues were spoken and different ways of living 
prevailed, but which were, nonetheless, a part of one world and 
of their own generation. Stories of the regions of the Thames, the 
Seine, the Rhine, and the Tiber thrilled those who had only 
known the Cumberland, the Big Sandy, the Middle Fork and 
Lower Squabble Creek. 

Materials were brought back from these countries also. The 
excitement was not alone for the children but also lor the Teach- 
ing Fellows and adults of the communities who had not known 
a world with such wide horizons. The ringing of Big Ben, the 
beauty of a Norwegian fiord, a view of St. Peter’s, a look at 
Mount Etna, admiration of giant sequoias, ard the thundering of 
Old Faithful were experiences shared and re-shared among the 
children and adults in the mountains. These were new and real 
experiences, a part of a New World. The teacher taught about 
these s-c^..cS in a way that would be remembered. She had been 
there. 

Teaching Fellows studied at the leading colleges and unn^er- 
sities in this country.* Considerable professional growth w'as 
displayed by the advancement in degrees earned. At the end of 
the Project, all but four of the 12 Teaching Fellows who did not 
have a college degree upon entry into the program had earned 
such a degree.** A total of 17 Teaching Fellows had earned de- 
grees during the Project; eight Bachelor’s degrees and nine 
Master’s degrees. The number of academic degrees had increased 
from 53 to 70. 

Many Teaching Fellows started degree work which they 
were not able to complete during the lifetime of the Project. Due 
to the momentum of the RSIP, the four who did not have degrees 
stated that they would complete this work soon. Twenty-three 
Teaching Fellows indicated that they intended to complete work 
started under the RSIP for the M ster’s degree. One Fellow 
planned to do work beyond the Master’s degree. 



• See Appendix S, page 136. 

See Appendix P. page 135. 
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CHAPTER IV 



The Pupils 

Characteristics Of The Pupils 

Approximately 5,000 pupils were under the direction of the 
Teaching Fellows and Area Supervisors during the four year 
Project. Other pupils who were not in the classrooms of Teaching 
Fellows were affected by what happened in the RSIP. In this 
category, there were approximately 45,000 additional boys and 
girls. 

In many ways the children in the territory served by the 
RSIP were like children living in Western Kentucky, in the 
Middle West, in crowded cities, and in the far-flung corners of the 
earth. Probably a few pupils in each of these schools did not have 
what seemed to be desirable backgrounds, adequate clothing, 
proper food, acceptable manners, or wholesome health habits. 
Such situations existed in Eastern Kentucky to a more pro- 
nounced degree. Since great men like rail-splitting Abraham 
Lincoln, born within a short distance of these mountains, experi- 
enced many of the same handicaps, haste in passing judgment on 
the area should probably be tempered with caution. The fact that 
great men come from these mountains dees ixot justify poor con- 
ditions. 

Thus, while some mountain children were advantaged, many 
were disadvantaged due to such situations as: (1) inadequate 

transportation, (2) unsatisfactory medical and dental services, 
(3) lack of stimulating cultural advantages, (4) lack of satisfac- 
tory recreational programs, (5) isolation, (6) imp’-oper diet, (7) 
undesirable health habits and conditions, (8) low family incomes, 
(9) poorly prepared teachers, (10) insufficient school equipment, 
and (11) buildings inadequate to meet needs. In order to stress 
their effect on pupils, these 11 features are discussed as follows:* 

(1) Inadequate Transportation 

Good roads were rare except for the black-top ribbons con- 
necting towns and villages. Many pupils walked a long 
distance to school or to the nearest school-bus stop. 

(2) Unsatisfactory Medical and Dental Services 

The scarcity of medical doctors and dentists was very pro- 

• Items five, eight, and 11 are discussed in Chapters I, VI, and VII. 
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nounced. In some cases, there was an unconcern about the 
services rendered by these two groups. Some parents did 
not take children to a doctor except as a last resort. Others 
thought of the dentist only in terms of pulling teeth which 
ached intolerably. Preventive aspects of medicine and dentis- 
try were too often ignored. 

(3) Lack of Stimulating Cultural Advantages 

Isolation, low income, and educational retardation dimin- 
ished the cultural advantages in some parts of the area. 

(4) Lack of Satisfactory Recreational Program 

Most of the communities had little or no organized recre- 
ation. The Saturday night square dance, the Sundaj' ball- 
game, the occasional party, and church programs constituted 
about all that could be called group recreation. Almost all 
of this recreation was apart from school activities. 

(6) Improper Diet 

Improper diet was attested by diet surveys, observation of 
lunches brought from home, lack of school lunch programs, 
and refusal of pupils to eat proper foods even after such was 
provided. School lunch programs were lacking in many 
schools. 

(7) Undesirable Health Habits and Conditions 

Health rules were commonly broken by failure to observe 
such habits as washing hands before meals, proper care of 
teeth, cleanliness of clothing, and adequate amount of sleep. 

(9) Poorly Prepared Teachers 

Eastern Kentucky had more than its share of emergency 
teachers, many of whom had not studied or traveled outside 
the area where they were reared. To many of them, teaching 
was only a side line not a profession. 

(10) Insufficient School Equipment 

The best school equipment in many of the schools served by 
the RSIP met only minimum standards of acceptance. An- 
other classification included pieces of equipment which were 
damaged beyond the point where they could be used. A third 
classification included pieces of equipment which had been 
salvaged and put into use as a result of the work of members 
of the community, te''chers, and the pupils. Playground 
equipment v/as scarce. In almost all instances, school rooms 
were heated by either pot-bellied or box-type stoves. 
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All of these things working together had a tendency to pro- 
duce low scholastic achievement, poor school attendance, and 
improper attitudes toward education, often reducing community 
effectiveness. For example, the percentage of attendance f ’ the 
territory was low as compared with the rest of the state; and, 
due to illiteracy, more young men from this area were rejected 
by the Selective Service officials than from any other comparable 
section of the state.* 

In spite of these shortcomings, the pupils in the mountains 
of Eastern Kentucky possessed many needs and interests, likes 
and dislikes to be found in other groups of American boys and 
girls. They needed to have opportunities to grow up, to be 
healthy, to learn, and to enjoy the many fine things which could 
be theirs. They had desires for a better way of living, for better 
standards, and for a greater knowledge of the world around them. 
Therefore, many forsook their communities when they were old 
enough to make their own decisions. 

Like children elsewhere, mountain children liked to tease 
their teachers. Boys often liked to wear their caps indoors. Girls 
and boys found it easier to remain dirty than to take a bath. On 
the other hand, they wanted to have a hand in making decisions, 
to be respected as individuals and to know that they could make 
a contribution to their groups. 



Ways Pupils Have Grown 

Academic achievement was one of the most outstanding fea- 
tures of the entire RSIP program. With the improvement of 
instructional procedures, the introduction of a wide variety of 
teaching materials, the emphasis upon out-of-class activities, the 
expansion of the reading program, and the use of resource per- 
sons, pupils advanced in academic subjects to an unprecedented 
degree. In many instances, the reading level of some pupils was 
raised as much as three or four years in a single school year. 
Pupils often expressed their interest in academic subjects by 
saying that school had not been so interesting before and that 
they had not been previously brought to see the connection 
between what they were studying and real-life experiences. 



* A Siudy Of Heallh Care Services And Facililiet In The Soulhern Appalachiani* 

made for the Council of the Southern Mountains, by Tuskegee Institute, 1955. 
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Academic achievement teas stressed in all schools. 



Physical growth of pupils has been most pronounced over the 
four-year program. Children of this age would normally be ex- 
pected to show growth. Records kept by teachers show conclu- 
sively that physical development went hand in hand with 
improvement in eating habits, with the getting of more adequate 
sleep, and with the application of other health rules. The cheel:''. 
of children, which had otherwise been sunken and pale, began to 
put on a new look of plumpness and desirable color. Height and 
weight charts showed that many vno were underweight gained 
steadily and were finally placed in the satisfactory group. 

Social development was evident in every school. Pupils who 
before had been very shy upon the approach of visitors, or who 
had hesitated to talk before the class, were made to feel that they 
were capable of taking an active part and that they could share 
in a satisfactory manner. One of the most pleasing developments 
was to see children meet, greet, and converse with “foreigners” 
and to know that these were the same children who had once 
expressed a dislike for those whose skins were different from 
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their own. It was pleasing to see pupils developing leadership by 
their activities in the class and on the playground, and to know 
that they were learning principles of fair-play to be of value to 
them throughout their lifetime. 

Moral conduct and pupil interests in many of the better 
things of life was evident on every hand. There was a great inter- 
est displayed by pupils in religious training, evidenced by 
enthusiastic study of Bible stories, grace before meals, and gen- 
eral concern for each other. There was great reduction, and in 
many cases a complete absence of fighting on the playground and 
use of profanity during conversations. 



Kinds Of Activities In Which Pupils Engaged 

Classroom Activities In Creneral 

Quotations from the Teaching Fellows illustrate the kinds 
of activities growing out of new concepts and ideas gained during 
the Project. One teacher stated: 

“In the past years my teaching method was to use the 
textbook and work only for the mastery of facts, disregard- 
ing the other factors which were essential to the preparation 
of the child for life in his community. This year, with the 
help and advice of my Area Supervisor, I began to change 
my teaching methods altogether. I began to stimulate and 
organize the interests and experiences of the children and to 
use these as stepping stones from one activity to another. 
This led the group to work on units and projects which in 
turn led the children to acquire habits, abilities and skills 
which will be their resources in adult life.” 

“In the beginning of this type of work, I had to watch 
for chaos, confusion, and other undesirable activities. This 
soon passed and the children developed a sense of cooper- 
ation, sharing and the satisfaction of getting something done. 
They also have a different attitude toward the school, the 
work, and their classmates. They now have a feeling of be- 
longing and working with greater ease, freedom, satisfaction, 
and pleo'ture than ever before. There is no longer work 
under strain and tension of doing something because it is 
mandatory.” 

Another report said: 

“When school started, there were some that would not 
open their mouths. By the end of the year they talked with 
more ease. They had found things about which they could 
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Pupil satisfaction in working cooperatively on a unit — 
^^Prehistoric Animals^^^ 



talk. At the beginning of the year, there were some that 
could not play without fussing with other children. At the 
end of the year, these fusses were fewer in number. They 
had begun to learn how to work and get along w.’th each 
other.” 

Experience Beyond The Classt oom 

Pupils were provided many kinds of field trips or non-class- 
room experience, including trips to study things in nature, to see 
a bank or an industry, to watch a telephone exchange in oper- 
ation, to ride a train, or to visit a city or a cave. These were new 
and different kinds of learning experiences. One Teaching Fellow 
stated that: 

“Many of our children v^ent on trips this year to Lexing- 
ton, Frankfort, Bardstown, Hodgenville, and Mammoth 
Cave, who had previously not been out of our county. 

Another Teaching Fellow, reporting on a train ride, said: 

“One of the most pleasant highlights for the children this 
year was the experience of riding a train for the first time. 
I had no idea that approximately one-fourth of my children 
had never ridden a train before. Each child had the experi- 
ence of buying his own ticket, boarding the train, etc. They 
had a lot of fun on the train and learned many new thii .gs. 
Afterwards, when we talked or read about trains, they had 
a much clearer understanding of what it was all about.” 
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Health Surveys and Follow-Up Experiments 

Many kinds of surveys and activities v/ere used in connection 
with health habits to discover what was being done, and to en- 
courage better practices. One of the most interesting follow-up 
experiments was one with two rats, conducted by many groups 
of children. One rat was fed proper foods while the other was fed 
soft drinks, cakes, candies, etc. Both rats weie weighed at the 
beginning, during, and at the conclusion of the experiment. 




Pupils experiment uiith proper nutrition. 



There were many learning experiences in addition to those 
related to health habits. Arithmetic was used in calculating per 
cent of loss and gain in weight and in the making of charts and 
graphs. Art ability was employed in drawing sketches of rats 
before and after the experiment depicting the slick, healthy rat 
ana ihe scrawny, sick one. English came into play in describing 
what happened, how the experiment was conducted, and the 
results. Health learning was related to kinds and amount of foods, 
stressing their importance to health, and implications for chil- 
dren’s diets. The importance of science, as a method of arriving 
at truth through research, was dram.atized by the manner in 
which this experiment was conducted. The rat experiment also 
expressed many social ideas: that healthy people are happier, 
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that happier people work together more effectively (the poorly 
fed rat was very irritable) , and that when people wcTk together, 
the results are usually better for all concerned. 

Another Teaching Fellow’s comment showed that pupils can 
be led to improve their health habits: 

“Almost all of the habitual “dope (carbonated beverages) 
drinkers” have reformed. They are now drmking tomato 
juice, orange juice, and grapefruit juice. There was a time 
when I thought they would never change. It just shows how 
one can get fooled but that was a case in which I am glad I 
was fooled. Several children are also drinking milk at home.” 



Pupil Reading 




Quality reading by all children was emphasized. 



During the RSIP ti e amount of reading done by pupils in- 
creased to a marked degree, as was shown in reports from the 
four sources from which books were secured: school ’ibraries, 
county libraries, Berea College traveling libraries, anc' bookmo- 
bile libraries. The availability of good books and an increased 
interest in reading were often mentioned by pupils as their reason 
for believing that the schools were better than before. 

School libraries were few and poorly equipped to take care 
of reading needs. There was not a single well-equipped or proper- 
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ly-staffed elementary school library in the entire region served 
by the RSIP. 

There were a few county libraries usually located in the 
county seat. In most cases, their books were not selected to meet 
the needs of elementary school children. This handicap made the 
county library a less effective source of reading material. 

Berea College traveling libraries served the schools in the 
RSIP during the four years of the Project. A traveling library 
unit was generally thought of as a box of books on a particular 
reading level. As methods of instruction began to improve, 
requests for books from the traveling library changed greatly. 
Teachers and students began to ask for books on particular 
subjects and areas. Books were also provided for professional 
study projects or personal reading of RSIP staff members. 

Appendix T, page 137, shows the number of books circulated 
to pupils in the RSIP schools from this source. Berea College 
library statistics indicated that each book was read a minimum 
of ten times before being returned. 

This interest in reading was the result of many factors, but 
concern for an enriched scholastic program was the greatest 
factor. A new world of ideas and facts opened up for many w’ho 
had known reading only as a “sing-song” or word-callmg task. 

During 1952-53, prior to the RSIP, pupils in schools later to 
be sponsored by the RSIP read 24,310 books. Each of the four 
years of the RSIP, the pupils in these schools read the following 
number of books from Berea College traveling libraries; 1953-54, 
38,920; 1954-55. 69,320; 1955-56, 65,100; and 1956-57, 47,870. This 
would mean that the year before the RSIP program the students 
read 24,310 books as compared with 47,870 books read during the 
last year of the Project. This was an increase of 23,560 books. 
These Berea books were read in addition to those secured from 
other sources. Some decreases in the use of the Berea traveling 
libraries were due to im.provements in bookmobile library ser- 
vices and school libraries during the course of the Project. 

Menifee County did not have a Teaching Fellow in the 
Project. Prior to the time an Area Supervisor was assigned to this 
county, 1952-54, no books from the Berea College traveling library 
were read in the schools. During the three-year period, 1954-57, 
when an Area Supervisor worked with these Menifee County 
schools, a total of 30,530 books were read. 
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The good teacher ttrettea both enrichment and enjoyment 
in an adequate reading program. 
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Bookmobile libraries served the schools in the counties in 
which the RSIP operated. The significance of the contribution 
made by them is shown in Appendix U, page 138. In eight of these 
counties, the bookmobile service did not begin until the 1954-55 
school year. These circulation figures are large as compared to 
the circulation figures shown in Appendix T, page 137. It must 
be borne in mind that the figures for the Berea College traveling 
library are only for those schools in the RSIP, while the figures 
shown in Appendix U are for all of the schools in a given county. 

It was interesting to observe that, in most cases, a great 
amount of reading was being done from both sources. Counties 
near Berea usually took advantage of the Berea College traveling 
libraries, while schools which were far-removed were the ones 
most often using the bookmobile library service. 

In 11 of the counties shown in Appendix U, the circulation 
increased during 1955-56 over that of 1954-55. Some of the book- 
mobile librarians were of the opinion that a significant portion 
of this increase was due to the effect upon the county of the RSIP. 




Reading interests of pupils were broadened by RSIP. 



All of these activities described above were simply instru- 
ments creating changes reported in Chapter III — The Teaching 
Fellows. Supervisors and Teaching Fellows took the lead in 
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bringing about improvements in curriculum, methods of teaching, 
etc., but most of the actual good came from pupil activity. Few, 
if any, of such changes could have been made without the co- 
operation of pupils and their parents. Therefore, the nine changes 
mentioned in Chapter IV should be considered in light of their 
significance to the pupils as well as to the Teaching Fellow and 
the Supervisor. 



New Attitudes For Old 

A major concern of all Teaching Fellows was how to make 
school more attractive and interesting other than by physical 
means. One Teaching Fellow stated this: 

“Great progress has been made this year in improving 
the attitudes of children. At the beginning of the year, 
the pupils wanted to hide their inadequacies. Now they 
feel free to discuss with the teacher and their fellow class- 
mates the subjects and areas which need more concern. The 
child who is not the best in his class, no longer feels ashamed 
or resentful. By grouping children according to ability, we 
made the work more meaningful and useful to them.” 

The creation of democratic feelings and the use of democratic 
action in groups was not always easy, but pupil reaction which 
came to pupils was indicated by another statement: 

“During our yearts work, I tried to develop a democratic 
feeling among the children in my room. They helped plan 
the activities and set up the rules and standards we lived by 
while in school. They loved making decisions and felt that 
they had a right to express their thought and ideas.” 

Attendance seemed to impro\^e as the pupils became more 
interested in their school work. This was expressed by a Teach- 
ing Fellow in a one-teacher school: 

“I think the most significant thing that was accomplished 
in our school last year was that the childr#*’^ came to love 
school and to regard attendance as a pleasure rather than 
just something to be done or not to be done as their “whelm” 
struck. Our average attendance was almost 90 per cent and 
would have been higher except for unfavorable weather 
conditions.” 

To many pupils, school had been a place to be shunned and 
the teacher a person who “yelled at pupils and was always find- 
ing fault”. Another Teaching Fellow reported a situation of a 
different type: 
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“The children had not formerly liked school or thought 
of it as a pleasant place to be. They had received no sense 
of achievement in their work or personal satisfaction of their 
own worth. I did very little blaming; I did much praising. 
Each of us was a member of a group, a vitally important 
member, without whom the group coUd not function to its 
fullest capacity.” 

Feelings of race hatred were very pronounced in some of the 
schools at the beginning of the Project. A young woman teacher 
reported that “racial prejudice was strong in this community. 
Some of the children who had never seen a member of another 
race, just hated them.” Another group of children was highly 
pleased when a group of foreign visitors, whose skins were dif- 
ferent from their own, visited their schools. The teacher knew in 
advance of their coming and tried to prepare the pupils for a 
worthwhile experience. After the departure of the group, the 
teacher was interested to know how much the pupils had learned 
about the geography of their visitor’s country, customs, manner 
of dress, etc. While she was pleased that they knew many of these 
things, she was greatly amazed at their remark, repeated almost 
in unison, “Why didn’t you tell us that they were real people?” 

One youngster was delighted that a visitor from a distant 
land had taken time to pat him on the head and had compli- 
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Visitors from foreign lands become ^"^real people^^. 



merited his school. The Teaching Fellow reported this incident 
as follows: 

“One of the most satisfying remarks made to me during 
the entire year was when one boy came up to me after we 
had a visitor who seemed genuinely interested in us. ‘You 
know, I believe that our school is important this year.’ What 
a wonderful feeling to be important to someone.” 

Some of the seemingly insignificant changes often go un- 
noticed. A report of such change read: 

“Even though there have been times of discouragement, 
I know that there has been some good which has come from 
the Project efforts. If one would compare the attitudes oi 
children before the Project and now, he would discover a 
worthwhile improvement. A little “thank you” or an “excuse 
me” sounds wonderful. In manner, in cleanliness, and in the 
ability to get along with others, the children have im- 
proved.” 

To recognize the chiivd as a human being and to realize his or 
her potential for the future was reflected in the comment by one 
of the RSIP members: 

“These past years have been especially helpful to me in 
many ways. One of the greatest has been my recognizing the 
fact that every child is a human being different from all 
others and that he should be treated as such. I have recog- 
nized that the maladjusted, the slow, as well as the bright 
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children, will be our citizens of tomorrow and that as a 
teacher I must put forth every effort to help these children 
to find their place in society so that they will be good 
citizens.'’ 

Some of the thrills that come from working with children 
were evidenced by two reports frojn Teaching Fellows in remote 
schools. One report stated that: 

“As a result of group work this year, the children’s habits 
and attitudes have greatly improved. The children have de- 
veloped a sense of cooperation, sharing, and the satisfaction 
of getting something done. They have a feeling of belonging 
and work with freedom, ease, and skill.” 




The other report touched upon basic points in growth and 
development and the opening up of a new world for the student 
who went to secondary school: 

“I have known the thrill of seeing minds open up and 
develop slowly and surely under patient guidance and new 
and meaningful instructions. I have heard less profanity, 
seen less fighting, dirty faces become clean, personalities 
blossom out with increased confidence, students gain new 
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enthusiasm and desire to learn, the first person to start to 
high school from this school. These have been my greatest 
achievements.” 

These comments, and dozens of a similar nature, seem to say 
that the pupils in the RSIP learned to work together, acquired 
new visions, accepted new concepts and grew desirably in many 
intangible ways which elude description. 

Opinions expressed by pupils indicate that they thought their 
schools were better than before. The reasons for this confidence 
were many and varied. Some saw their school as being better 
because the buildings were made more livable; others because 
of better learning opportunities, good lunches, or the visit of 
“outsiders” to their school bui; the one item which was reported 
far more often than any other was quality of their teachers. The 
pupils expressed their appreciation by such expressions as “We 
had a good teacher,” “Our teacher took an interest in all of us,” 
“She was the best teacher wi ever had,” or “Why can’t we always 
have a teacher as good as this one.” 
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CHAPTER V 



The Supervisory Program Of The RSIP 

Purposes of the Supervisory Program 

The RSIP supervisory program was broader than the gen- 
erally recognized pro^-rams of supervision, in that the purpose 
was not only to improve instruction but to raise the quality of 
living within the communities through the schools. 

In general, supervision was oriented toward improving teach- 
ing and learning, primarily through desirable relationships with 
teachers and students. But at the same time. Area Supervisors 
saw the necessity of working with many people other than teach- 
ers. In aiming for the total welfare of communities, they had a 
much broader function than general school supervisors. 

Area Supervisors attempted to stress the 'imocratic prin- 
ciples of shared respect and shared responsibility. They tried to 
work cooperatively with teachers, pupils, and the community at 
large. They cooperated with any person or agency interested in: 

1. isolating, analyzing, and solving common social problems; 

2. helping teachers, pupils, and the community become self- 
directing; 

3. interpreting the schools over-all program to individuals 
and organizations; 

4. creating a desire for good schools and a higher quality of 
community living; and 

5. developing potential leadership in members of the com- 
munitie"). 

Selection And Placement Of Area Supervisors 

Area Supervisors were selected from a list of applicants who 
were well qualified for the position by training, experience, and 
personal characteristics. In addition, each of them had earned 
credit beyond the Master’s degree. All had successful experience 
in public school systems located in the mountains of Eastern Ken- 
tucky. The State Department of Education played a significant 
part in the selection of these people. The four persons who served 
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as Area Supervisors were located in any part of the territory 
which would best serve the needs of all concerned. 

After a very thorough st .idy by the Director, members of the 
Advisory Council, other members of the Department of Edu- 
cation of Berea College, and the Supervisor concerned, the fol- 
lowing agreements were reached for the location of Supervisors; 
Area I, Pine Mountain Settlement School, Harlan County; Area 
II, Beatty ville, Lee County; Area III, the Berea College campus; 
Area IV, West Liberty, Morgan County. 

Role Of The Supervisor 

Having become status leaders* upon appointment. Area 
Supervisors might have been strongly directive in their relations 
with Teaching Fellows. But they scon found that cooperative 
thought and action, though not always the easier course to fol- 
low, was by far the more effective. 

In addition to avoiding autocratic methods. Area Supervisors 
resisted the temptation to become “inspired leaders” through 
posing as dispensers of all knowledge and know-how. That this 
democratic approach was more realistic and workable was dem- 
onstrated by supervisor-supervisee growth and the general 
success of the RSIP. 

The Supervisors played many leadership roles in the work 
of the total Project, involving skills in human relations, group 
processes, personnel administration, and evaluation. Cases illus- 
trating the use of these varying skills will be presented in the 
following chapters as the work with pupils, teachers, communi- 
ties, and outside agents are discussed. 

Some basic concepts related to the skill of leadership were 
accepted in varying degrees by Supervisors. These basic concepts 
were: (1) leadership does not exist apart from a group, (2) 

leadership is any contribution toward the welfare of the group, 
(3) any member of the group may be a contributor in some way 
if given enough opportunities, (4) it is necessary to provide many 
and varied types of opportunity, and (5) greater leadership 
possibilities should be provided where lesser responsibilities have 
been handled wisely. 



The status leader is defined, for the purposes of this 
an authority outside of the group to be served, and 
the administrative officials of the school system. 



report, as one appointed bv 
being directly responsible to 
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Conditions Under Which Supervisor's Worked 

Several conditions complicated the work of Supervisors. 

1. They worked directly with the superintendent and his 
staff. In many instances, programs for improvement were 
initiated or carried forward which could not have been 
put into operation by working with the Teaching Fellows 
alone. In addition, the Supervisor worked with a variety 
of individuals and agencies as well as with the Teaching 
FeUow. See list of agencies in Appendix B, page 123. 

2. The relationship of the Supervisor with a teacher not 
connected with RSIP when requested was the same as the 
relationship with a member of the Teaching FeUow group. 
Many teachers who were not Teaching Fellows shared in 
the Project. This meant that any evaluation of the pro- 
gram based upon the number of Teaching Fellows alone 
would tend to minimize its effectiveness. 

3. Weather, distance, poor road conditions or lack of roads 
tended to isolate these schools even further. Roads, which 
on one day might be extremely dusty, might become lanes 
of mud the next. Snow, sleet, and cold weather also com- 
plicated transportation. In some instances, the use of 
jeeps or even travel on foot was necessary. This was well 
illustrated by a trip taken by the Director of the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education and several members of 
the Berea College staff, when they went into the moun- 
tains to view the work of schools both in and out of the 
program. On this rainy morning, the group started down 
a muddy coimtry road to see Line Fork school. Five jeeps 
started out but only three returned. Similar experiences 
were multiplied many times over in the activities of these 
Supervisors. 

Some Methods, Techniques, and Procedures 

Area Supervisors worked with teachers and others in a great 
variety of ways: 

Visits to schools were of two general types. The planned visit 
was one which had been worked out and generally agreed upon 
by both the Supervisor and teacher concerned. This was usually 
a visit in which some particular phase of the work was to be 
observed or some particular task to be encountered. It usually fol- 
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Mabd Jeatee, Area Supervisor (on right) ditcuases inatructional problem 

with a teacher. 



lowed a rather definite schedule, and in most instances, was con- 
cluded by an individual conference with the teacher. The non- 
planned visit was usually for general observational purposes. In 
many instances, this type of trip resulted from the failure of some 
other planned activity to materialize. A planned trip which had 
to be cancelled might easily result in an unplanned visit to a more 
accessible school. Visits of this type might or might not termi- 
nate in a short conference. 

The relationships between supervisors and teachers matured 
to a point where rapport was excellent during the visitation 
situation whether planned or unplanned. 

Individual conferences, usually held at the school or the 
office of the superintendent, were used by Supervisors in work- 
ing with all persons. The planned individual conference was 
definitely focused on some particular problem or phase of a prob- 
lem, The non-planned individual conference occurred anywhere. 
One Supervisor said, “Many of my conferences are held in my 
own home over a cup of coffee,” 
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Group conferences might or might not have been planned. 
Small groups met informally at the school, while traveling, or in 
a home, constituted a group conference. Although they did not 




Warren Robbin*. Area Supervisor, at wcork with pupils. 
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arrive at formal decisions, deliberations of these impromptu 
groups could not be ignored because of the importance of matters 
discussed. Other group conferences were planned well in advance 
of the meeting time. These were composed, in many instances, of 
large groups, but at other times their members were small in 
number. Their purposes were many including social, civic, policy- 
making matters, etc. 

Study groups met to explore problems and were usually 
planned in series. 

Individual self-improvement was stressed in all phases of the 
program. The undei lying question of RSIP was “How can I im- 
prove in order to do better work?” Keen interest on the part of ail 
led to profitable experiences. 




Dr. Roscoe V. Buckland, General Consultant., assists tviih improvement of 

instruction in one-teacher school* 



A Team \V orks For Improvement 

The RSIP team, motivated by a genuine desire for social im- 
provement, found that growth was most natural and of greatest 
worth when certain principles of human behavior were recog- 
nized and put into operation; 

1. Each individual must be accepted for his worth, dignity, 
and importance — to himself, the group, and society. 
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2. Each individual must be recognized as capable of making 
significant improvements, his value being in direct pro- 
portion to his interests, needs, and experiences. 

3. Each individual must be assured of the confidence placed 
in him as a worthwhile contributor. 

4. Each individual’s effectiveness can be multiplied by at- 
tacking a common problem through united effort. 

With these kinds of concepts, in-service education for RSIP 
members was carried on through definite activities. These def- 
inite activities were; (1) pre-school conferences, (2) area group 
meetings, (3) Christmas institutes, (4) professional reading, (5) 
professional organizations, (6) summer travel-study program, 
and (7) visitations. 

(1) Pre-school conferences were held on the Berea College 
campus annually to plan the work for the following year. All 
Teaching Fellows participated in formal planning sessions, and 
shared in recreational and social activities. 

(2) Area group meetings were held monthly or bi-monthly 
in each Area. These afforded opportunnies for planning, evalu- 
ation and the study of common problems by small groups of 11 
to 15 Teaching Fellows. 

(3) Christmas institutes were held each year on the Berea 
College campus, for the purpose of evaluating progress, further 
planning, working with outstanding educational authorities as 
consultants, and exchanging ideas. Although the Christmas con- 
ferences emphasized many points of w, it should be kept in 
mind that the total welfare of pupils and a concern for improved 
teaching procedures through special stress upon content and 
method were the major areas of concern. 

The growth of the Project is perhaps best indicated through 
a report on the four Christmas institutes held at Berea College 
and attended by all the Teaching Fellows and the supervisory 
staff: 

The Institute in 1953 considered the “Problems Of The Small 
Rural School.” The late Dr. Kate Wofford and Dr. Kimball Wiles, 
both of the College of Education at the University of Florida, 
served as consultants. This conference was intended to orient the 
teacher to RSIP and assist him in dealing with the major prob- 
lems foreseen in the program. During this first year of the 
Project, primary emphasis was on pupil welfare through improv- 



ing physical facilities of each school and developing good 
relationship among Fellows, Supervisors, Superintendents, and 
others. 

For the Institute of 1954, the Fellows requested the topic: 
“How To Understand Children As Persons.” Dr. Daniel Prescott, 
of the Child Study Center of the University of Maryland, was the 
chief consultant. During the second school year, the program 
centered around the development of pa.ent-teacher groups, de- 
velopment of lunchrooms and health programs, greater utiliza- 
tion of community agencies and resources, and the first general 
evaluation of the Project. 

The Christmas Institute of 1955 was organized around the 
problems of “School And Community Relationships,” in consul- 
tation with Dr. Edward G. Olsen, Associate Educational Director 
of the Chicago Region of the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews. Throughout this year the program emphasized the 
extension of schoolroom activities into the larger community. 

The 1956 Christmas Institute was concerned with “What Is 
A Good School?” Dr. Pauline Hilliard, College of Education, 
University of Florida, served as consultant. Mr. Quinton Prince, 
Principal of Sand Hill School, Carrollton, Georgia, explained the 
work done in his school. This conference brought together in sum- 
mary form much of what had transpired and attempted to supply 
inspiration and motivation for t le Teaching Fellows for the re- 
maining months of the Project and the years ahead. 

(4) Professional reading was encouraged through a collection 
of books and magazines furnished by RSIP. 

(5) Professional organizations. Teaching Fellows were en- 
couraged to assure themselves of professional contacts and access 
to professional journals through membership in professional 
organizations. RSIP participants were members of: National 
Education Association, Kentucky Education Association, local 
education associations. Associations for Student Teaching, Asso- 
ciations for Supervision and Curriculum Development and many 
others. Many members of the RSIP group showed increased 
professional interest by becoming life members in the National 
Education Association. 

(6) Summer travel-study program. Following successful 
completion of the school year, each Teaching Fellow was required 
to study or travel during the following summer. These opportuni- 
ties were provided to insure that Teaching Fellows would have 
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new and broad experiences to enrich their teaching the succeed- 
ing year. This program enabled the Teaching Fellows to study 
in leading colleges and universities in this country and gave them 
an opportunity to travel both here and abroad. 

This program was considered to be one of the outstanding 
features of the RSIP. President Hutchins, in talking with a group 
of Teaching Fellows, referred to it as “the frosting on the cake.” 
Many of the Teaching Fellows, after having these broad experi- 
ences have realized how much truth and significance there was in 
the President’s statement. One of the young ladies in the Project 
wrote to him from Paris that she was having some of the frosting 
every day. 

In applying for travel-study grants, each Teaching Fellow, 
with the Director, indicated the kind and cost of study and travel 
desired. Grants were awarded upon the combined decision of the 
Director, the Supervisor, members of the Berea College Depart- 
ment of Education, and the Teaching Fellow himself.* 

(7) Visitations by groups of Teaching Fellows to other 
schools, inside and outside of their own county, did much to im- 
prove in-service education of the group. Some of these visits were 
to the larger schools and other visits were between schools. Trips 
to laboratory schools — and to others known for good practices — 
were also helpful. 

The four Area Supervisors never agreed that they made the 
Project a success. On many occasions, as small successes were 
being discussed aroimd a conference table, they were heard to 
make the remark “We did it by working together.” This was the 
real key to the success of the RSIP. 



• See Chapter III for details. 
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CHAPTER VI 



Buildings, Grounds, Equipment And Facilities 

Thirty-eight different school buildings were utilized in four 
years by the RSIP: 16 in 1953-54, 19 in 1954-55, 25 in 1955-56, 22 
in 1956-57. For the most part, schools were operated under the 
county unit sys m but one was in an independent school district. 

In a majority of the schools where only one teacher was 
employed, usually all eight grade levels were taught; in some of 
the medium-sized schools, instruction was provided only in cer- 
tain grades; and in two of the larger schools, all grades from the 
first through the senior year of secondary school were taught. 

Classified according to number of teachers employed (Ap- 
pendices V, page 138, and W, page 139, one-, two-, and three- 
teacher imits predominated, with 27 schools (71 per cent) in this 
category. But six schools (16 per cent) had either four, five, or 
six teachers, and five (13 per cent) had either seven, eight, or 
nine teachers. 

Schools included conventional wooden structures, as well as 
buildings made of brick, native stone, cinder block, or concrete 
block. 

The site, size, and condition of school grounds were as varied 
as the kinds of school buildings. The philosophy predominating, 
when most of the older buildings were constructed, seemed to be 
that the best place for a school was a piece of ground least suited 
for any other purpose. Little or no provision was made for play- 
ing space for the pupils. Many smaller schools, therefore, were 
located on rough and almost inaccessible spots. Some were 
located on mountain sides, others near streams of water. During 
a recent flood, the water rose to a 13-foot mark in one of the 
schools. Two previous floods within the memory of the present 
school administrator were only slightly less severe. Some of the 
schools, however, especially the newer ones, were on excellent 
sites with adequate play areas. A few were located on good 
highways, but others were on poorly maintained dirt or gravel 
roads, and some were in areas removed from roads of any kind. 

As to condition of buildings, the schools showed two 
extremes. While some of the newer buildings were in good con- 
dition, others were so dilapidated at the beginning of the RSIP 
that they could not be classed as acceptable by any building 
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Unimproved building and groundt early in RSIP 
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standards In some of the worst cases, window panes were shat- 
tered, interiors were dingy, and artificial light was entirely 
lacking. Many roofs were in very bad condition due to part of the 
roof having blown away or to prolonged use without proper re- 
pair. Most of the school buildings were in this group. 

At the beginning of the RSIP, many of the school grounds 
showed few signs of care. Some were rocky and eroded; others 
were of little value due to mud, standing water, or dust, depend- 
ing upon the weather; and a few were barely acceptable as places 
of play for children. To be sure, some were in a better state, and 
some had a few pieces of playground equipment. 

Facilities and equipment, both in the school and on the play- 
ground, varied greatly as to amount and kind. The range was 
from a very poorly equipped school to a more modern school 
where equipment and facilities were very satisfactory. 

Some of the schools were handicapped by lack of instruc- 
tional materials, hot lunch programs, and acceptable desks for 
pupils or teachers. In many schools, even a bare minimum of 
these and other facilities was not provided. Sometimes, the heat- 




Vnimproved out-of-doors hand- 
tvashing facility. 




In-door, improved, sanitary hand- 
washing and drinking facilities. 
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syst6in consistsd of an ovor-hoatod and badly crackod stov6, 
sonrie rusty piping, and a battered coal scuttle. Drinking water 
was secured either by a creaky hand-pump in the yard or it was 
carried by pupils from the home of a neighbor. In such schools, 
playground equipment was usually unknown. 

In the better equipped schools, provisions had been made for 
central heating systems, drinking fountains, sanitary toilets, hot 
lunch programs, modern desks, instructional materials, and for 
other facilities to at least an acceptable degree. 



ObscTvcd Physical Itnpvovcifiefits 

Undesirable conditions had existed in many schools for years 
without concerted efforts to make corrections. The RSIP meant 
the difference between complacency and progress, and most com- 
inunities became discontented with existing circumstances which 
t ey could correct. Thus in numerous ways, unsatisfactory situ- 
ations were reduced during the four years of the RSIP. 

Parents, teachers, and pupils were asked to complete an 
opinionaire which gave them an opportunity to report actual 
improvements they had observed. A total of 4,248 improvements 
were reported. Therefore, while difficulty was encountered in 
classifying improvements, an arrangement under these five head- 
ings seemed best: 

(1) Improvements in Instruction Materials — playground 

equipment, maps, bulletin boards, charts, and clocks, 
etc.; ’ 

(2) Iniprovements in Health and Sanitation Facilities— 
toilets, hand-washing facilities, refrigerators and freez- 
ers, drinking fountains, and new lights, etc.; 

(o) Iniprovements in Buildings and Grounds — painting of 
buildings and classrooms, erecting flag poles, putting- 
up curtains, landscaping, and planting trees, etc.; 

(4) Improvements in Safety Conditions — repairing floors 
and wa^-ls, replacing broken window panes, repairing 
roofs, fixing bridges, and reconditioning seats, etc.; 

(5) Improvements in Library Facilities — making book 
shelves, adding books, reference books, and starting a 
library corner, etc. (Appendix B-1, page 143) 

A rather detailed listing of kinds of improvements appears in 
Appendices X, Y, Z, A-1, B-1, pages 140-143. 
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Same claxxroom a* improved through RSIP. 
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Although only a few representative examples are shown 
under each of the five major headings above, many kinds of 
responses were made. Frequently, more than 30 different kinds of 
improvements were listed under one general heading. 

Table IV, page 81, shows the five general areas into which 
physical improvements were divided and the number reported. 
Of significance is the fact that teachers and pupils ranked the 
improvement in Instruction as highest of all the five areas, while 
the parents listed Health and Sanitation. Teachers and pupils 
probably rated improvements of instruction highest because they 
had closer contact with this phase of the program. The high 
score of parents in Health and Sanitation reflects the keen inter- 
est the parents had developed in working with school lunch 
programs, better eating habits of children, vaccinations, inocu- 
lations, correcting of faulty vision and hearing, etc. 




Cooking facilities in corner of classroom provides balanced^ hot lunches in 

small Uco^teacher schoipl. 



Parents also rated Beautification highly, because they knew 
more about this subject. Because they were frequently outside 
the classroom, parents had a better opportunity to observe these 
improvements. 

This chapter can be summarized only by scrutinizing care- 
fully the following table, but the main fact is that, through the 
RSIP, the people became aware of their needs, solved their prob- 
lems, and recognized their accomplishments. 
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TuBLE IV 

The General Areas In VC^hich Improvement In Physical 
Change \X^as Reported And The Number Of Parents, 
Pupils And Teachers Reporting The Changes 



G«n«ral Armm In Which 
^Phymical Improvemeni 
|Had Be«n Made 

t 




Number of Improvements 
Reported 


r Parents | 


Teachers 


Pupils 


; Total 


, Instruction 


\ I 

1 1 

716 


106 


749 


1571 


Health and Sanitation 


487 


30 


564 


1131 


; Beautification ^ 


422 


103 


497 


i 

1 1022 


Safety 


116 


26 


124 


266 


Library Services 


91 


29 


138 


00 


TOTALS j 


1832 


344 i 

! 


2072 


4248 
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The Community 

A community may be considered as a group living in 
one general area, under the same culture and traditions, and shar- 
ing some common interests. According to this interpretation, 
there were often several communities within a single village in 
the RSIP. Even members of a family might be divided into 
separate communities. On the other hand, family ties were some- 
times so strong that its members constituted a single community. 

This multi-community aspect sometimes made it difficult for 
the RSIP to know the people well enough to help them solve 
their problems. The people were hesitant to express their needs 
or to accept assistance from “outsiders”; but once Teaching 
Fellows were accepted, former obstacles became forces for 
advancement. 

Due to the difficulty of identifying these many small com- 
munities, the RSIP considered the people living within the area 
served by a given school as that school’s community. Thus, there 
was some kind of community for each of the RSIP schools. Some 
were progressive and unified and others were so disorganized 
that for many years they had undertaken no united or construc- 
tive action. 

The 38 small communities included in the RSIP were within 
a 50-mile radius of Jackson, seat of Breathitt County. Within 
this circle, five schools were in the northeast quadrant, none in 
the northwest, and 32 of the 38 schools v/ere in the lower half of 
the circle. 

Even though these communities seem very near to each 
other when viewed on a flat map, narrow valleys, steep moun- 
tainsides, and poor roads made the distance actually very great. 

Appendix C-1, page 144 shows that these communities varied 
in size from less than 100 to 2,000 inhabitants. Eighteen had less 
than 100 persons, ten from 100 to 250, seven from 250 to 500, one 
from 500 to 1,000, and two from 1,000 to 2,000. Maps of the United 
States showing major railroads, highways, and airlines reveal 
the significant fact that few of these agencies serve the RSIP 
area.* 



?i*5“™®*'*^** Standard World Allas, C, S Hammond Co New York 

19 o 2 , pp. 160 - 62 . iwiiv. 
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Map showing RSIP schools in each county. No attempt was made to place 
the number designating the school at the exact location within the county. 



KEY TO LOCATE SCHOOLS 



1. Colson 

2. Red HiU 

3. Green Hills 

4. Salt Trace 

5. Crockett 

6. Rhone Cap 

7« Lockards 
Creek 

8. Brown 

9. Sturgeon 

10. Aldridge 
Rock 



13. Cinda on 

Cutshin 

14. Coyle’s 

Branch 

15. Delphia 

16. Disputanta 

17. Fairview 

18. Fish Creek 

21. Letter Box 

22. Lower 

McIntosh 



23. Lower Trace 

on Cutshin 

24. Malaga 

26. Straight 

Creek 

27. Whitco 

28. Isonville 

29. Concord 

31. McRoberts 

32. Little Red 

33. Pine 

Mountain 



34. Goose Rock 

35. Manchester 

36. St. Helras 

37. Heidelberg 

38. Lerose 

X. Bowlingtown 

X. Forked 
Mouth 

X. Gay’s Creek 

X. Middle 
Squabble 

X. Buckhom 
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Goals And Objectives Set Up 

The four Area Supervisors actually served three kinds of 
communities: (1) the locality in which the supervisors lived, (2) 
the 38 communities in which the Teaching Fellows worked, and 
(3) the region the RSIP schools directly influenced. The locali- 
ties in which the Supervisors lived and worked as active com- 
munity members were Beatty ville. West Liberty, and Pine 
Mountain. It was impossible for an Area Supervisor to work 
directly in all of the school communities in his or her area. How- 
ever they influenced these communities through their own 
examples of community leadership. In the same manner this 
influence was felt in schools and communities outside the Project. 

The program of school and community improvement was 
carried on especially by the Teaching Fellows, who worked 
directly with pupils and adult members of the communities, who 
had set up certain goals which aimied toward: 

(1) Improving Health and Safety, (2) Providing Opportunities 
for Pupils to work and Share Together, (3) Improving Buildings 
and Equipment, (4) Better School-Community Relationships, 
(5) Improving Public Relations, (6) Providing Non-Class Edu- 
cational Experiences, (7) Providing More Effective Teaching 
Techniques and Procedures, (8) Improving and Beautifying 
School Grounds, (9) Providing A Better Learning Environment, 
(10) Providing Instructional Materials and Supplies, (11) Whole- 
some Fund-Raising Activities in the Community, and (12) Im- 
proving Scholastic Achievement. 

Appendix D-1, page 145 shows the goals and objectives v/hich 
were developed during the four years of the RSIP — 1953-57. For 
the purpose of this study, an objective is a specific project aimed 
at partially implementing a given goal. A total of 311 objectives, 
involved in implementing these 12 goals, were reported. Of these 
282 were completed, 12 were not completed, and 17 were partially 
completed. Appendices E-1 through P-1, pages 146-157 give de- 
tailed listings of the goals and objectives set up by Teaching 
Fellows, pupils, and adult members of the community in the 12 
areas listed in Appendix D-1, page 145. The number and variety 
of goals and objectives were so great that they defy explanation 
of each, but three points of special importance are to be noted: 

(1) The greatest number of objectives were related to 
improvements of health and safety. 
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(2) The lowest number of objectives were related to fund- 
raising activities. 

(3) More than 90 per cent of the objectives were reported 
by the Teaching Fellows as accomplished. 




Pupils and parents work cooperativel*’ to provide playground drainage. 



In addition to improvements reported in the Appendices, the 
scope of accomplishments reported is illustrated by samplings 
shown below; 

(1) At least 60 schools were painted outside. 

(2) Approximately 30 classrooms were painted. 

(3) At least 18,500 pine seedlings were planted. 

(4) At least two complete water systems were installed. 

(5) Several lunchrooms were established and supplied with 
modern equipment. 

(6) Parent-teacher groups were established in each school 
whore such an organization was not already in 
operation. 
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(7) A road building project was started in one of the coun- 
ties to enable farmers to make better contact with the 
outside world and especially to permit them to take 
their produce to market. 

(8) Parents attended many kinds of community programs 
— Christmas, 4-H, educational movies, etc. 

(9) Child care classes were conducted in one county for 
7th and 8th grade girls and parents. 

(10) Parasitic surveys were made by the United States 
Public Health Service. 

(11) The raising of strawberries as a cash crop was started 
in some of the communities. 

Who Assisted In School And Community Improvement? 

A question was submitted to parents, teachers, and pupils to 
discover their opinions regarding who had made improvements 
to the school and community. Appendix Q-1, page 158 shows the 
responses of parents. The four groups which parents mentioned 
most often as making improvements were; parents, 141; Teaching 
Fellows, 135; pupils, 88; and board of education, 71. Appendix 




Parentt and other memhert of the community work to execute their plans 

for school improvement. 
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R-1, page 158, shows the responses of Teaching Fallows: pupils, 
31; parents, 28; board of education, 19; and others, 26. Pupil 
responses shown in Appendix S-1, page 159, were: parents, 214; 
Teaching Fellows, 214; pupils, 213; and health nurses, 198. In 
addition, there were many others reported as having made sig- 
nificant contributions. Appendices Q-1, R-1, and S-1 reveal the 
number of persons thought of as having made contributions. 

Local resource people made significant contributions to 
school and community improvement. In some cases, these persons 
were parents, in others, older brothers and sisters, and in some 
cases they were adults having no previous connection with the 
school. They assisted in a variety of capacities which would in- 
clude service as carpenters, plumbers, painters, repairmen, 
landscapers, and consultants. 

Funds Made Available For School And 
Community Improvement 

Certain facts concerning contributions toward improvements 
made by school and community groups and school board appear 
in Appendices T-1, U-1, and V-1, pages 160-162. Appendix T-1, 
page 160, shows the median amounts of money made available for 
school and community improvement by school and community 
groups and from school boards. The median for school and com- 
munity groups was $362.50 and for school boards, $312.50 for all 
schools in the Project. 

Appendix U-1, page 161, reveals the total amount of money 
made available by school and community and school boards for 
improvement projects, and the group making the highest contri- 
butions. In the school board column, the amount of money shown 
represents the contribution matched by the school and community 
in the left column. The total amount raised by the school and 
community group was $22,656 as compared to $19,220 for the 
school boards. In 18 cases, the school and community groups 
raised the largest sum. In 12 instances, the school board contribu- 
ted the largest sum, and in four cases the contribution of the two 
war the same. 

School and community groups contributed $3,436 more than 
the school boards and the highest contribution ($3,500) was 
greater by $500 than the highest contribution of school boards. 
There was also a difference of $50 in the median amount of mon y 
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^ POTent donntes his bulldozsr and service to level hillside for improved 

playground. 



contributed. While 34 contributions were made by school and 
community groups, only 27 were made by school boards. Twenty- 
four contributions of over $300 were made by school and com- 
munity groups and 18 contributions of this amount were made by 
the school boards. Ten contributions of less than $300 were made 
by school and community groups, while 16 such contributions 
were made by school boards. In the lower brackets, less than $100, 
school boards made 13 such contributions, while school and com- 
munity groups made three. 

There was no single instance in which the school and com- 
munity groups failed to make a contribution of some kind, while 
in seven cases, school boards did not make any contribution. A 
study of the contribution by quartiles shows that each of the 
groups contributed the greatest amount in the top quartile. 
School and community groups were more consistent in their 
climb from the bottom through the top quartile than were school 
boards. It should be noted that school and community groups 
contributed almost as much above the median as was represented 
by the total contributions by school boards. 
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Through RStP , $chools became community center$. 



Importance Of School-Community Concepts 

The importance of school and community cooperation was 
stressed from the early days of the RSIP. This philosophy is most 
vividly illustrated by interest displayed in the many activities 
undertaken and the number completed. So great was the interest 
of Teaching Fellows in this phase of the work that they requested 
special training and study on this topic. As a result, the 1955 
Christmas conference as previously indicated, was centered 
around the theme, “School-Community Relations,” with Dr. Ed- 
ward G. Olsen as chief consultant. The program was planned by 
Teaching Fellows to meet their own individual needs. (Selected 
work materials used in this conference may be found in Appen- 
dix A-2, page 167. 



Comments From Reports Of Teaching Fellows 

Portions of reports by Teaching Fellows point out many sig- 
nificant facts concerning school-community relationships. One of 
the Teaching Fellows explained how the physical aspects of the 
school were changed and what happened to the community in 
the process: 
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“This is a concrete block building and a very rough job 
was done on it. Many holes and cracks in the wall had to be 
filled with cement before it could be painted. We had a box 
supper which netted us $13C.53. Now we could buy paint as 
well as some other things we needed. The paint was 
purchased for the ceiling but we decided that it wasn’t worth 
painting so we asked the superintendent of schools for plas- 
terboard to put up a new ceiling. While we were waiting for 
the ceiling to come, wa decided to paint the walls. I asked 
for help from the fathers and older brothers. When the time 
came to work, we had more workers than we had paint 
brushes. We painted more than half of the building the first 

“Looking at the work the next morning, I decided that 
it couldn’t be done under artificial light. It looked like a good 
^b that night but m the daylight it showed many streaks. 
The school boys asked if they could try to finish the job. 
Smee this was a y/ater base paint and ' ) aid wash out of 
their clothing, I allowed them to try. The^ did an excellent 
job. When the material for the ceiling fmally arrived, I 
again asked for help from the community. We spent two* or 
^ee hours a night for four nights and completed the job. 
The boys couldn’t paint the ceiling and it couldn’t be painted 
at night, so I came back myself and painted it on Saturday s.” 

Somewhat the same pattern of community cooperation was 
shown in another report: 

“The first thing we did was to call a meeting of the par- 
ents and discuss the matter. They iookr i the place over and 
decided that the room needed cleaning and that the roof 
must be repaired. They also decided that if I could get the 
county board to furnish the paint and roofing, they would 
do the work. We set a day for the work. This was to be an 
all-day affair with dinner on the groimd. 

The parents brought food such as chicken, corn on the 
cob, beans, potatoes, cakes, pies, and tomatoes. The mothers 
cooked on an outside grill which the boys built from rock. 
The fathers painter.. Everything went well and everybody 
had a good time ..is a result, we got both rooms painted and 
the roof repaired. The parents went away in the best of 
spirits because they had done something for the school. 
From that timie on, we had the whole-hearted support of the 
parents in the community.” 

The over-all effect of an attractive school was reflected in 
another report: 

“To begin with, our school building was nothing but four 
walls. Through supervision, visitations, and area meetings 
with our group, we got ideas for making it into an attractive 
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homelike place. We have added many materials and tried 
new ideas. Our children show more interest, our discipline 
problems have practically disappeared, and our children 
have many opportunities to know what it means to be an 
effective citizen in a democracy.” 

While community groups were not willing to work if the 
teacher was going to “relax and do nothing,” they often initiated 
and completed projects on their own. This was sometimes done 
when parents were aware that the teacher and pupils were busily 
engaged in other improvements. One report stated: 

One of the local church groups had discussed our prob- 
lem and had become interested in the project. They painted 
one room and wired it for electricity without any help on 
our part.” 

The importance of the community as a source of encourage- 
ment to teachers was stressed in a report which stated: 

I believe that pa.T£nts do want hatter schools but they 
j^t don t understand how to go about improving them 
Many teachers have failed to take the community into their 
conndf'.ice, thus losing valuable support which was theirs 
for the asking. The parents have been my greatest source of 
encouragement since I have been in RSIP.” 

One Teaching Fellow who had traveled in Europe, shared 
this experience v/ith the community as was shown by her report; 

I have shared my travel experience of last summer (to 
Europe) with the Kiwanis Club, the Women’s Club, mem- 
D6rs of tho Baptist Church, and with others living in this 
county as well as others from a neighboring county. I have 
^oken at Georgetown College and Eastern Kentucky State 
College making an appeal for more teachers for Eastern 
Kentucky. I have spoken at Cumberland College on the 
topic ‘Why I Am A Teacher.’ ” 

The way in which Teaching Fellows have grown was illus- 
trated by their ability and willingness to make talks before 
groups beyond the small community in which they taught. One 
report made the following comment: 

“I was invited as guest speaker by the Kiwanis Club and 
used my summer experiences in Europe as a basis for my 
talk. This has been something I have enjoyed sharing ” 
Another report stated: 

“While in the program, I have spoken to groups at East- 
ern Kentucky State College and the University of Kentucky 
in connection with my teaching experience.” 

One brief report from a Teaching Fellow in a rural school 
probably summarizes the healthy community-school relationship 
fostered by the RSIP: 
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“We enjoyed our congenial relations with parents this 
year. They were always willing and eager to help in any 
\vay possible. They visited often and stayed as long as they 
liked.” 

This portrays the major idea of helping parents to understand 
their schools and communities and the need for them to work 
together as a team — both c. ildren and adults. 

Reports commonly observed that in the mountains, “You just 
don’t visit folks a lot or stay a long time unless you like them.” 
This idea indicates a change from a time when parents never 
went to school to a time when they visit often and stay long. 



CHAPTER VIII 
Evaluation Of The RSIP 
Proof Of The Pudding 

“The proof of the pudding is always in the eating of it, never 
in the recipe followed to create it.” Thus wrote Dr. Edward G. 
Olsen* in the leading educational journal of India, Shiksha, short- 
ly after his having been chief consultant for the RSIP Christmas 
conference in 1955. 

In attempting to assess how well the RSIP accomplished 
what it set out to accomplish, the present evaluation was organ- 
ized around the purposes elucidated in Chaptei II: (1) reducing 
inequalities of educational opportunity, (2) selecting and train- 
ing teachers for rural localities, (3) developing and promoting a 
program of supervision, (4) gaining field experiences for the 
improvement of teacher education programs, and (5) creating a 
desire for better teachers and better schools. Subheadings in each 
section will be (a) statistical information, (b) external evalu- 
ation, and (c) internal evaluation. These subheadings are neces- 
sary because statistics alone do not tell the story. Since indi- 
viduals were encouraged to think, plan, and express their 
opinions, subheadings b and c are necessary and contain many 
direct quotations. 



(1) Reducing Inequalities Of Educational Opportunity 

(a) Statistical Information. 

Statistics presented above point out the many ways in which 
inequalities in educational opportunity have been reduced during 
the four years by the RSIP. Any improvements, whether in 
scholastic program, physical plant, health services, recreational 
areas, or attitudes and concepts, tended to reduce inequalities of 
educahonal opportunity. Since these items have been discussed 
fully m previous sections, this information is not repeated here. 

(b) External Evaluation. 

A variety of persons expressed opinions which seemed to 



* the National Conference 
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Jeep-^t-cade during eveduation tour — 1954. (First jeep at right) Dean Louis 
Smith, Berea College i (Second jeep) Dr. Charles C. Graham, Elementary 
Consultant; (Third jeep) Dr. Pat W. Wear, Director. 



indicate that some of the inequalities of educational opportunity 
either had been removed or reduced. 

Miss Jane Lewis of the Berea College extension and traveling 
library service, reported a marked improvement “in the quality 
of requests made by rural school teachers” during the years of 
RSIP. While she noted former requests as, “Please send me some 
books for my children to read,” the RSIP brought about requests 
“definitely related to some specific unit of study.” A seventh 
grade spokesman for his group wrote as follows: “Dear Miss 
Lewis: Please send us some books about the stars and planets. 
We are s arting a 'mit on the universe, and we need some help.” 

A bookmobile librarian. Miss Ruby Breeding of Whitesburg, 
Letcher County, reflected the same attitude when she remarked 
that she could recognize RSIP pupils when she drove up to a 
school by their eagerness for good books and their selection of 
them by authors. 

Mr. Pleas Turner, Superintendent of Owsley County, indi- 
cated how he thought that educational inequalities were being 
reduced by his comment: 

“The RSIP contributed through setting examples of the 
better practices in education. The Project school has been 
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used as a demonstration center for the county teachers for 
four years. It has meant a great deal to the teacher directly 
involved and has helped improve teachers practices in the 
county as a whole.” 

Mrs. Mallie Bledsoe, Superintendent of Clay County schools, 
wrote that the RSIP had definitely contributed in a large way to 
their total school program. “It has started everyone to thinking 
professionally and it came into the county at an opportune time 
to activate the ideas brought in by outside contacts.” 

Mr. Walton Jones, Superintendent of Morgan County schools 
commented that he thought the program had brought the com- 
munity closer to the .school than it had ever been. “There is more 
cooperation and working together than previously. The classroom 
atmosphere has been improved. There has been increased interest 
and participation in P. T. A.” 

Mr. A. H. Baker, Supervisor of Owsley County schools, re- 
marked that there has been a substantial increase in the use of 
visual aids and the amount of unit teaching. “Children now help 
plan the work of the units and a democratic spirit is evident in 
the classroom as well as on the playground.” 

The value of a well-trained teacher was stressed by Mr. 
Elbert C. Fields, Supervisor of Perry County schools: 

“Contact with, a well-trained teacher was a special privilege 
for many pupils. Democratic process put into practice, 
contact with many outside people, use of wide variety of 
teaching aids, and practices of healthful and sanitary living 
were opportunities offered by the RSIP schools.” 

Two Supervisors in the Leslie County schools. Miss Pauline 
Henson and Miss Martha Lovett, stressed the importance of new 
ways of teaching, such as the unit method of instruction. 

Teaching Fellow’s travel helped to reduce the inequalities of 
educational opportunity as was pointed out clearly in a statement 
by Mr. Millard Tolliver, principal of Breathitt High School and 
the Little Red School in Breathitt County: 

“The RSIP teachers have brought back new ideas and better 
teaching methods. They have created units based on infor- 
mation picked up during their travels. One teacher did an 
excellent unit on Mexico after a visit to that country.” 

Mr. Cecil Hensley, conservationist in Letcher County, stated: 

many schools, both urban and rural, can profit- 
ably pattern after this school. A higher quality of education 
could be attained by doing so. These children are receiving 
a wider perception of their surroundings and, I feel, they 
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will more likely possess the ability to cope with everyday 
problems and get along with their fellowmen better than 
many other students.” 

(c) Internal Evaluation. 

The RSIP’s contribution to good race relations was of major 
concern in reducing inequalities of educational opportunity. One 
of the Negro Teaching Fellows expressed the value of the RSIP 
in the comment; 

“Here I would like to say that as a Negro teacher in the state, 
I was astonished at the successful outcome of m.y first ex- 
perience, on a professional basis, with white teachers. The 
success that has been attained this year is nothing more than 
a concrete step to showing that people of all races can work 
together peacefully and with excellent results when there 
is a common goal and distinction as to race, creed, or color 
is left to the more skeptical and the bigots. 

In the RSIP we have not at any time made references to 
each other as to race but we have all been in the same group 
with the same goals and with no preference shown to any- 
one.” 

“To me this is one of the highlights of our program, and it is 
my trust that the success of the group will carry back to our 
respective communities and have a bearing upon those who 
have not experienced the opportunity of people working to- 
gether for a just and common cause.” 

The other Negro Teaching Fellow wrote: 

“Being one of the Negroes in the group, I was pleased at the 
A/^armth, sincerity, and acceptance by members of the RSIP. 
./k.t no time was I made to feel that I was not welcome. 
Realizing that this was many of the teachers’ first close con- 
tact with a Negro, evaluating their reaction, and knowing 
that this type of situation will arise again in Kentucky, I 
believe that these and other teachers will successfully cope 
^vith the problem of prejudice and malice in both races.” 
Dr. Louis Smith, Dean of Berea College, commented as 
follov/s: 

“Pupils have improved in health and in their understanding 
of the essential requirements for better health. They show a 
much improved academic achievement. They have a broad- 
(?ned and improved school curriculum. They learn to work 
together. They have come to enjoy sciiuol rather than merely 
to endure it until the passing of years would free them from 
the threat of a truant officer. This latter academic function- 
ary now enjoys the title of ‘Director of Pupil Personnel.’ ” 
Two Teaching Fellows made the following comments: 

“IT is indeed a wonderful experience to work and meet with 
teachers who are concerned with children and not merely 
i.eaching for their pay checks.” 
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The experiences that the RSIP have made possible for me 
have contributed so much to me as a supervising principal 
a teacher a community leader and to me as an individual I 
feel deeply indebted and will never be satisfied until I have 
made some real contributions to rural education and have 
done some truly worthwhile work toward raising the 
standards and improving the quality of learning for our 
mountain boys and girls. ’ 

Another Teaching Fellow reported: 

“I know definitely that some people have built outdoor 
toilets, screened their kitchen windows against flies made 
a practice of spraying their tomato plants, now wash their 
cows udders before milking, have planted in their yards 

shrubbery which they procured from 
the hills, send their children to school cleaner, have cleaned 
the trash and old cans from around their houses. These 
things were plainly visible from the roadsides There is 
certainly a larger number of our eighth grade graduates 
going on to high school.” 



(2) Selecting And Training Teachers For 
Rural Localities 

(a) Statistical Information. 

Although the best qualified teachers available were em- 
ployed, the RSIP embarked upon a concentrated in-service 
training program to improve each individual — both as a well- 
rounded person and as a mem.ber of the teaching profession. 

Teaching Fellows became members of professional organizations 
in an attempt to secure valuable information from educational 
journals, to insure contact with the leaders of their profession, 
and to enable them to attend worthwhile meetings devoted to the 
study of problems related to their work. Seventeen became life 
members of the National Education Association. 

Teaching Fellows traveled over 500,000 miles, studied at 
seventeen leading colleges and universities in the United States, 
and earned seventeen college degrees. Due to the educational 
momentum provided by the RSIP, Teaching Fellows indicated 
that they would soon complete four Bachelor’s and 23 Master’s 
degrees, and one is studying beyond the Master’s. 

The quality of training received by the staff members was 
also reflected by the fact that, during the time they were in the 
program, three were promoted to the position of county super- 
visor of schools, and six to principalships. 
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(b) External Evaluation. 

Visitors from at least 44 counties (Appendix W-1, page 163, 
observed the RSIP program. The general reaction of the group 
was expressed by Mrs. La Myen, principal of the State High 
School at Kachin State, Burma, and Miss May V/e, national secre- 
tary of the Burma YWCA. They were greatly impressed by the 
work of the RSIP after their visit to a one-room school where 
they noted the devoted efforts of the teacher. Mrs. Myen stated: 

“The teacher is doing a fine job. She told me that she had 30 
students in eight different grades and how she could manage 
it, I wondered. All we expected to find in the United States 
was luxurious schools and huge universities.” 

Dr. Pauline Hilliard, Professor of Elementary Education, 
University of Florida, speaking of the 1956 Christmas conference 
stressed the devotion of Teaching Fellows to their work, and the 
importance of study-travel experiences: 

“It was truly one of the most invigorating and satisfying 
conferences in which I have participated. Frankly, I had 
some misgivings just before the time of the conference lest 
the participants would feel unhappy at giving part of their 
Christmas vacation to come together to work and think, I 
must say that I felt none of this, but rather an eager and 
enthusiastic involvement on the part of the individuals in 
the group , , , , I am glad the Project was so financed that 
the group could actually do many of the things in travel and 
study, as well as other experiences, that we believe to be 
productive in education.” 

Mr, Bernard E. Whitt, newspaper editor in Morgan County, 
observed that the organization of classwork in the RSIP schools 
was excellent and said that the outlook of the teachers and the 
improvement in higher education and travel was reflected in the 
children. 

The fact that improved instruction and professional growth 
were considered by superintendents as major items was shown 
by the following statement by Mr. Sedley Stewart, Superintend- 
dent of Lee County: 

“The teachers’ academic training has greatly increased. New 
techniques have been developed and a wider view of the 
teachers’ responsibilities has been displayed. This program 
has certainly increased the desire of teachers to further their 
education, caused more interest of parents in school pro- 
grams, improved instruction, and caused the use of local 
resources which otherwise would not have been used.” 
Another Superintendent, Mrs. Mallie Bledsoe of Clay County, 

said of the RSIP: 
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“It has instilled a desire within the participating teachers to 
grow professionally. It has given the teachers more pride in 
their profession, and the improvements in these schools and 
communities had a tendency to spread to other schools and 
communities. We are glad to have participated in this pro- 
gram and we feel that our county has gained a lot from the 
experience.” 

Mr. Millard Tolliver, principal of Breathitt High School and 
Little Red School, spoke of the RSIP as developing “new ideas, 
broader concepts, better school practices, and inspired teachers.” 
Elbert C. Fields, Supervisor of Perry County, also stressed the 
valuable training received by the Teaching Fellows: 

“The teacher is no more ‘just another teacher’ but a proud 
member of a noble profession. Her circle of acquaintances 
has been broadened; she has been studying on a distant 
college canipus during the summer or traveling abroad. New 
ideas are in evidence as we converse with these RSIP 
teachers.” 

(c) Internal Evaluation. 

Dr. Pat Wear, Director of the Project, 1957-58, stressed the 
enrichment of the lives of the Teaching Fellows in the comment 
that: 

“Most of the Teaching Fellows have had summer study in 
first-rate colleges in the United States. As they have had 
opportunity to exchange ideas and compare practices, there 
has been a general enrichment of the educational philoso- 
phies and professional skills of the entire group.” 

The need for a broader experience and its value to Teaching 
Fellows was shown by the comments from one Teaching Fellow: 

“The RSIP is one of the best ways of broadening the rural 
teachers’ experience that I have known. I think most teach- 
ers need a broader experience than they have. The RSIP is 
helping fulfill this need through its travel and study pro- 
gram. To me travel is study and it seems to me that I get 
more experience for worthwhile teaching by traveling than 
I do from textbooks.” 

One of the six Teaching Fellows in the Project all four years, 
speaking of the wonderful experiences she had gained, said: “for 
all of these, I cannot express my thanks but will try my best to 
repay in dedicated service and loyalty to my profession.” 

Another Teaching Fellow reflecting on the teacher training 
program wrote: 

“Through the RSIP I have obtained a far greater insight into 
teaching through travel, meeting different professional 
people, and gathering and sharing ideas. Many of us would 
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never have had such opportunities without the RSIP. This 
program has been one of the greatest things that has ever 
happened to rural teachers. We are now more confident of 
our position as teachers after our work with the RSIP.” 

Two other Teaching Fellows referred to the inspirational 
nature of the RSIP: 

“I feel that it has been of gre? !, help to me and has given 
me much encouragement and inspiration. This program has 
been a compelling force to make me strive harder to do a 
worthwhile and commendable job as a teacher and principal. 
I have been inspired to work harder at becoming a better 
teacher. I now make use of our available resource people and 
materials.” 

Two statements made by Teaching Fellows show the pride 
felt in being members of the RSIP: 

“I am proud to be associated with this group, glad that I took 
advantage of the educational opportunity, and will always 
have a warm place in my heart for Berea and the workers 
there, 

I cannot place a price tag on what the RSIP has meant to 
me. I have been a much better teacher to over 100 children. 
The contacts with the many educators and the supervising 
staff are priceless. I really hate to see it end.” 




Jackson County Supervisor explains activities to Evaluation Group. 
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(3) Developing And Promoting A Program 
Of Supervision 

The program of supervision was developed to accomplish 
three results: to train a group of capable supervisors; to improve 
school staffs through these supervisors; and to demonstrate desir- 
ability of making such supervision a regular part of the public 
school program. 

(a) Statistical Information. 

Of the four Area Supervisors, only one had previous experi- 
ence as a Supervisor of schools. It was, therefore, necessary to 
train them for the unique tasks attempted by the Project. Their 
outstanding work in their respective positions is evidenced by 
the effectiveness of the Project. 

Improvement of school staffs through the work of the Area 
Supervisors was shown by their cooperation with the Teaching 
Fellows, non-Project teachers, and the staff members in the 
various counties in the area. 

Supervision, as ar desirable part of the public school, was 
demonstrated by effective programs of three Teaching Fellows 
serving as Supervisors during the full time they were in the 
Project, and by three Teaching Fellows promoted to this position. 
These six Supervisors retained their positions after the Project 
closed. Many supervisory positions could not be filled in the RSIP 
area by qualified persons. Current demands for permanent super- 
vision were, in many cases, an outgrowth of the RSTP activities. 
Such interest indicates that supervisory programs are becoming 
of greater concern. 

Effectiveness of a program is often reflected in what happens 
to those who were leaders after such a program ceases to exist. 
Since the major concern of each Area Supervisor was the educa- 
tion of rural teachers, it would be only natural to assume that 
each might continue in some phase of this work. 

Dr. Luther Ambrose, who served as Director of the RSIP 
during its first two years (1953-55) accepted a position of edu- 
cational leadership in the education of rural teachers in Thailand. 
In the summer of 1957, he assumed a similar position in Paraguay. 

Dr. Pat W. Wear, Director of the RSIP the final two years 
and Supervisor of Area III, has been appointed Co-Director of a 
new program, started in the summer of 1957, to prepare edu- 
cational supervisors. This program is financed by the Fund For 
the Advancement of Education. Mrs. Mabel .lessee. Supervisor 
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of / a !I, has v*?cepted a position under the UNESCO program 
to work with rural teachers in Thailand. Mr. Warren Robbins, 
Supervisor of Area IV. has been appointed Director of Student 
Teaching at Union College, Barbourville, Kentucky. Mr. Charles 
Kincer, Supervisor of Area I, has been appointed Director of 
Instruction, Bowling Green City Schools, Bowimg Green, Ken- 
tucky. He was also selected to writj, in collaboiatio.i with one of 
the count/ superintendents, the chaj^ter entitled. ‘'Teaching In 
The Small Community” for the Rural Education Handbook. Thus, 

the four Area Super^/isors continue their work of teacher 
education. 

(b; External Evaluation. 

Miss Louise Combs, Director, Division of Teacher Education 
and Certification, Kentucky State Department of Education 
referred to the RSIP as “The best program we have ever had 
sponsored through the State Department of Education.” On an- 
other occasion. Miss Combs remarked that the Supervisors 
trained by the RSIP would make a great difference in the kind 
of elementary program offered the children in the counties in 
which the program functions. 

A typical statement of a school principal W'as made by Miss 
Inez Hieronymus of St. Helen’s School, Lee County. 

The excellent lea*^ership of the RSIP supervisors was one 
of the greatest values of the program for they were very 
capable and had a personal interest in every teacher and 
every child. Our Area Supervisor had a wde acquaintance 
with state and out-of-sta'e resource people which we would 
not have had. These people taught us to use and work with 
our local people and to use local materials for teaching our 
children.” 

Typical of opinioni. expressed by superintendents is that of 
.Mr. Walton Jones of Morgan County: 

“The Area Supervisor has rendered valuable service to the 
county in many capacities, especially through sharing 
experiences of the RSIP teachers. The Area Supervisor has 
also served as a consultant and helped to secure outside 
people to work with teac’^ers.” 

(c) Internal Evaluation. 

Dr. Wear added a significant note: 

“The Kentucky State Department of Education has followed 
the development of the itSIP with very great interest. 
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Members of the Berea group have been called upon as ad- 
visers in the planning of educational meetings under aus- 
pices of the State Department. Berea is recognized by the 
Department of Education as having pioneered in the devel- 
opment of a program for improving rural schools generally.” 

The key to the success of the supervisory program of the 
RSIP was pointed out by one of the Teaching Fellows when he 
said; “Good leadership and planning have done much to make 
the supervisory program of the RSIP a success.” 

Many comments regarding the effectiveness of a supervisory 
program were made by Teaching Fellows, but the following 
seems to focus attention upon the most pertinent points: 

“I will regret the closing of the Project due to the loss of 
capable supervision and leadership that the RSIP has pro- 
vided. Just having someone that appreciates a good piece cf 
work is an incentive for any teacher to do a better job; 
therefore, having alert and appreciative consultants means 
much to inspire a taecher to work at her full capacity.” 

The atmosphere in which these satisfactory relationships 
could grow is reflected by the comments below; 

“I can say and say truthfully that this has been one of my 
most pleasant years of teaching. It was a pleasure and a joy 
to meet the other teachers and supervisors working in the 
program.” 

“It certainly is a benefit to ’.he teacher to be included in a 
group of this sort whose members are all working toward a 
common goal. Ine friendship of such a group is not to be 
overlooked.” 

This short statement by one Teaching Fellcw echoed the 
opinions of the entire RSIP staff, “The RSIP offered opportunities 
which I wish every teacher could have.” 



(4) Gaining Field Experiences Far The Improvement 
Of Teacher Education Programs 

(a) Statistical Information. 

Teaching Fellows were asked to evaluate their individual 
programs of teacher education as experienced in the 14 colleges 
or universities which they had attended prior to entry into the 
RSIP. This was done in an attempt to discover strengths and 
weaknesses which could be used to improve the teacher educa- 
tion program at Berea College, or for use of any other institutions 
desiring such information. 



Appendix X-1, page 164 shows the responses made by 
Teaching Fellows concerning college courses and professional 
experiences related to student teaching. These were rated as 
follows: Superior rating was recorded in 16 per cent of the 
responses; excellent — 28 per cent; good — 32 per cent; fair — 16 per 
cent; and poor — 8 per cent. Thus, approximately one-fourth of all 
courses and professional experiences related to student teaching 
were rated either as fair or poor. The pre-student teaching ex- 
periences with children was given the lowest score of any item. 
Twenty-two of 38 responses indicated that thii> kind of experience 
was either fair or poor. This was the only item in which no 
excellent scores were recorded. The two items receiving the 
highest number of responses recorded in the coh'mn headed 
“excellent” were the off-campus student teaching experiences 
and the conferences with supervising teachers. 

Appendix Y-1, page 165 shows the Teaching Fellows’ evalu- 
ation of courses in college programs of teacher education. They 
were requested to pass judgment on both the content and teach- 
ing methods used, in 11 different courses. They felt that the 
content was either superior, excellent, or good hi 79 per cent of 
the cases reported. Thirty-three per cent of the replies indicated 
that methods used by college teachers were either fair or poor. 
The methods used were considered poorest in courses in teaching 
arithmetic, teaching +he language arts, and hygiene. Ac rding 
to their responses, the best methods were used in courses in 
teaching science, physical education, and children’s literature. 
Content was considered poorest in courses in teaching public 
school music and art. Content was thought to be best in courses 
dealing with teaching arithmetic, physical education, and chil- 
dren’s literature. 

Appendix Z-1, page 166 indicates the RSIP Fellows’ evalu- 
ation of their own teacher education programs intended to pro- 
vide an adequate background. Seventeen areas of study fcr 
meeting and solving educational problems were listed. One was 
rated as strong, 11 acceptable, and five weak. Philosophy of 
Education was rated highest as a strong area. Three areas of 
study — organization and administration of small schools, working 
with the community, and understanding and using audio-visual 
aids — were considered as weakest courses. Twenty-two per cent 
of all studies were rated strong, 44 per cent acceptable, and 34 
per cent weak. 
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(b) External Evaluation. 



Many foreign visitors examined the program with special 
concern for adapting education methods used in the RSIP to their 
own countries. Unfortunately, no written evaluations are avail- 
able, but foreign visitors made general observations that the 
RSIP was concerned with the same problems with which they 
were confronted in their own countries; such as poverty and 
inequalities of educational opportunity, basic needs of children 
and adults, improvement of motivation, methods of working with 
people, and improvement of the teacher education programs.. 

A large group of Thai and Brazilian students from Indiana 
University made a special trip to Berea to study the Project. A 
statement from Dr. Maxine Dunfee, Coordinator of the Brazilian 
project, and Dr. Arthur Hoppe, Coordinator of the Thai project, 
reported: 

“Students from Thailand and Brazil were pleased with their 
week in Berea. The Rural School Improvement Project can 
be an inspiration to all of us. Your talks plus the rural school 
visitation were extremely helpful.” 

One example of a change in our program was the creation 
of an annual Health Day. As a result of the numerous health 
problems confronting teachers in the RSIP schools and the weak- 
nesses discovered in their college preparation, an Annual Health 
Day was established on the Berea College campus, in 1955-56, for 
all students preparing to become teachers, and has been in 
operation now for two years. It was sponsored jointly by the 
Kentucky State Department of Health, the Madison County 
Health Department, Madison County Chapter of the American 
Red Cross, and the Departments of Education and of Health and 
Physical Education at Berea College. During the Health Day pro- 
grams, special emphasis has been placed on sight screening, 
hearing screening, and general health problems. 
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Jarint ANNUAL HEALTH DAY /or Student Teacher, at Berea 
College^ an outgrowth of RSIP. 



Commenting upon the s(3cond Health Day, Dr Paul E 
Schneck, Director, Division of School Health, Kentucky State 
Departn^nt of Health, said in 1956-57, that he thought of the 
School Health Day idea as “one of the best ways we have of 
acquainting teachers with school health problems.” 

Speaking of the same event, Mr. Kenneth G. Stockdell Audi 
ometry Technician of the Kentucky Department of Health, said: 

“The Second Annual Health Day seems to have been a 
success. 1 ^ow from my own experience that it would have 
been helpful to me to receive such material even though I 
was not an ^ucation major. It shows there is a wealth of 
material at the disposal of any person just for the asking 
school has requested that this program b^ 

tZ ‘hat 
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(c) Internal Evaluation. 

An evaluation of the Berea College Health Day was made by 
students preparing to become teachers.* They said: “I had never 
heard of an audiometer much less seen one.” (Six were in use 
during Health Day.) “I now realize that healthy living deter- 
mines, to a great extent, the amount and degree of learning.” 
“We have never had so much material on the subject of health 
given so compactly.” Ninety-two per cent of the students felt that 
the time spent in Health Day was worthwhile. Ninety-six per cent 
stated that they gained information during Health Day which 
had not been made available to them eslewhere in their teacher 
education program. 

In summary. Dr. Wear spoke for the Berea Department of 
Education concerning gaining field experience for the improve- 
ment of the teacher education program: “In multiple ways, the 
insights and skills gained through work in the RSIP are being 
utilized in the campus program of teacher education.” 



(^) Creating A Desire For Better Teachers And 

Better Schools 

(a) Statistical Information. 

Statistics presented in previous chapters indicating the work 
of members of communities toward improving educational 
opportunities, definitely showed their interest in having good 
teachers and good schools. The completion of 282 objectives 
toward school and community improvement and the spending of 
$22,656 of their own money for the same purpose gave evidence 
that better schools and better communities were desired. 



• Previously reported in “A New Approach To Health Education For Teachers,” by 
Dr. Roscoe V. Buckland. published in the Kentucky School Journal, January, 1957. 
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(b) ExternaJ Evaluation. 

The interest in better teaching and better schools was clearly 
stated by Mrs. Amy M. Rehmus in an article on the RSIP in the 
April 7, 1956, issue of the Christian Science Monitor: 

Project schools has now had a ‘face-lifting’ 
which may be new paint inside and out, drinking fountains! 
electricity, playground equipment, or other physical im- 

the work has been done by parents 
with, the help of the students and teachers, with money from 
the school board or raised by themselves through pie suppers 
and box socials. These cooperative projects have family and 
cominunity values far beyond the schools themselves. And 
the children like their renewed schools, too.” 

The sense of dedication of the Teaching Fellows to the idea 
of school and community betterment was expressed by Mr. 
Quinton Prince, principal of Sand Hill School, Carrollton^ 
Georgia, after he had served as consultant in the 1956 Christmas 
conference. He stated that: 



“The interest and enthusiasm of everyone in the group plus 
the warm feeling of fellowship make me happy to have been 
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included as a participant in your Christmas conference. I 
believe that the RSIP is making a distinct contribution to 
school and community life in the area. The sense of dedi- 
cation found among members of the group gives one an 
added appreciation for teaching.” 

Mr. Gilbert Bowling, Superintendent of Perry County 
schools, commented on the interest shown in his county: “More 
resource people were used. Pupils have improved in health and 
have worked together better. More interest has been stimulated 
in good roads, nutrition studies, and sanitation. The community 
has taken more interest in the school and most of the parents 
have helped any way they could.” Mrs. Neureul Miracle, Superin- 
tendent of Rockcastle County schools, observed that there had 
bfc?n “more school-community planning, more interest in school 
on the part of parents, and a carry-over to schools not in the 
program.” 

Two supervisors in Leslie County, Miss Pauline Henson and 
Miss Martha Lovett, stated: “RSIP teachers seemed to have a 
better working spirit and to work more cooperatively with par- 
ents.” Mr. Kelly Morgan, Supervisor in Clay County, observed: 
“Parents are now boosting each school, children attend more 
regularly, and spirits are higher. Children express themselves 
more and are not afraid of strangers.” Another Supervisor, Mrs. 
Virginia Jones of Rockcastle County, reported: “The children 
are coming to school clean. The parents are more interested and 
willing to help.” 

Mr. Marvin O. Berry, pharmacist in Morgan County reported 
on his return visit to some of the schools: 

“When I went back the last time, the children seemed to make 
me feel more at home and talked to me. They did a lot more 
participating in class discussion than they had originally. 
There seems to be a good working relation in the total school 
staff. I heard several parents comment when they visited my 
drugstore that they had the best school that they remem- 
bered from early childhood.” 

The need for community leadership such as that afforded by 
the Teaching Fellows was stressed by Mr. Robert H. Fike, Agri- 
cultural Agent in Letcher County: “A program of this nature is 
of vital importance — z community needs someone to be a guiding 
force in pulling all factors together.” Mr. Ellis Bishop, his assist- 
ant, stated: “The school and community progressed considerably. 
Projects were completed and parents took more interest in the 
community and school activities.” 
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(c) Internal Evaluation. 

Commenting on the RSIP purpose of creating a desire for 
better teachers and better schools. Dr. Wear reported that 
communities have shown some improvement through greater 
parental interest in civic projects. 

A Teaching Fellow reported: “The parents, before the RSIP, 
had not had any hand in the planning, did not use library books 
from the school, did not visit, and in fact, showed little or no 
interest in the school. We now have an active P.T.A. and parents 
are showing a real interest in better teachers for their schools, 
as well as school improvements in general.” Another Teaching 
Fellow expressed somewhat the same view of parent interest 
prior to the RSIP: “I don’t think the parents from this school had 
ever had a chance to help the school until the Teaching Fellows 
came here.” An expression of what happens when parents do 
participate was shown by the report wL.^n stated that parents: 
“have taken a much more active part in the parent-teacher 
meetings. They have made more suggestions and have been freer 
to express their own ideas.” 

Another Teaching Fellow, who also served as principal of 
their school, contrasting the conditions before and after the com- 
ing of the RSIP said: 

“I think that these parents were not encouraged to take a 
part in the school activities before the RSIP was activated 
in this school. Many of them have told me that they had 
never visited the school before, except on the first or last 
day of school. They now come to visit us frequently, and 
many of them ask if there is anything they can do to help us. 
I feel that the groundwork for a good public relations pro- 
gram has been laid.” 
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CHAPTER IX 



Pei'manent Contributions 

Those visiting the 38 RSIP schools undoubtedly heard chil- 
dren sing about the curious bear who went out sightseeing over 
the mountain but — probably to his dismay — saw only the other 
side. 

It is true that, geologically speaking, two sides of a moun- 
tain may be very much alike. Vegetation and climate may also be 
similar. But because they see future progress in terms of the 
program’s more enduring aspects, those who know the RSIP are 
not dismayed as was the bear who, for all his troubles, felt he 
hadn’t discovered a thing. 

Thus, Dr. Edward G. Olsen writes: 

“The relative success or failure of the entire Rural School 
Improvement Project will probably be estimated in terms of 
improved educational practices in Kentucky schools. It 
would be niost interesting to discover — five to ten years 
from now — ^just how these schools and communities actually 
differ in total »ivality of living from what they were in 1952, 
but if one pleasaxit four-day contact with 40 alert and for- 
ward looking Kentucky teachers is any indication, the final 
evaluation will be firmly positive.” 

Typical of superintendent’s comments were that permanent 
effects would include the improvement of teaching personnel, 
better imderstanding among teachers, pupils, and communities, 
and increased interest in the county as a whole. 

In addition to noting “pride in our schools” as a permanent 
aspect, several county Supervisors said that teachers who had 
direct contact with the program are now much more cooperative. 
But even more significant, these Supervisors report that teachers 
will never return to obsolete methods and many parents will 
never again be satisfied with teachers who do an inferior job. 

While some school men commented that in certain respects 
the RSIP territory might tend to drift back to the status quo, they 
agreed that some leaders had been prepared to carry on better 
practices. Mr. Gerna Campbell, Supervising Principal at Pine 
Mountain, Green Hills, and Salt Trace Schools, Harlan County, 
said that: “An awareness has been developed that success in 
teaching does not always depend upon an elaborate plant with 
plenty of materials, but that, instead, the job must be done with 



what one can beg, borrow, improvise, or secure anv way that is 
ethical.” 

Several non-school people of the communities involved 
commented as follows concerning the permanence of the RSIP 
influence: 

A newspaper editor: “Definitely there will be permanent 
results. I have been connected with the school as teacher, 
principal, county superintendent, and supervisor for many 
years and I Imow of nothing that has meant more than the 
Project and the personal help of the Area Supervisor.” 

An assistant county ayent: “There will be a good club pro- 
gram carried out in the future, cash crops will be more 
abundant, more students will attend high school, more 
parents will take an active part in youth activities, and more 
students will attend college.” 

A conservationist: “Conservation was practiced in the com- 
munities which, in many cases, will be carried on to benefit 
generations yet unborn.” 

A nurse: “They will never be satisfied with anything less 
than they have now and they will never tolerate conditions 
that existed two years ago.” 

Teaching Fellows made statements regarding the perma- 
nen'ie of the RSIP as recorded below: 

“RSIP has helped me to evaluate myself and try to become a 
better teacher. Since working with RSIP two years, I am 
fully determined never to get in a rut again but to be mv 
best always.” 

“Our best work should, and nc doubt will, come in the years 
to follow because we have had this superior in-service train- 
ing, study, and travel.” 

“For seven years, I have taught in this county but still have 
not been made a part of any professional meetings nor asked 
to participate in any capacity for which I feel qualified. The 
RSIP made me feel more like a member of the teach.xjg 
profession and to want to become a better and more useful 
teacher.” 

“The experience of travel and study has helped me to accom- 
plish what I would never have been able to do if I had not 
been given this opportunity. I believe the RSIP was one of 
the greatest undertakings in the mountains of Kentucky and 
I am sure that, in the future, satisfying results will be seen.” 

In 1954, Miss Adele Brandeis, of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal, visited many RSIP schools. Even that early in the 
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program, she expressed her confidence in its permanent in- 
fluence: 

“I wish that some of the Directors of the Fund For The Ad- 
vancement Of Education had been with me. They would 
have thought their dollars well spent and their imaginative 
dream for the betterment of an isolated rural school come 
true, I am sure.”* 

Concluding Propositions 

Two types of improvements likely to endure are in the areas 
of physical equipment and “seed thoughts”** planted through the 
RSIP. United States Senator, George W. Norris, father of T V. A. 
is said to have remarked, “They might repeal some of the legis- 
lation, but they can’t repeal a dam.” Seeu thoughts, even more 
permanent than dams or paint on a schoolhouse, cannot be 
repealed by whims or the blackness of an hour. How they will 
grow and what they will produce is not wholly predictable. Thus, 
in addition to the many achievements recorded in this report, 
others are recorded in the lives of individuals and communities. 

But whatever the permanent effects of the RSIP may be, this 
program demonstrates the truth of several propositions, some of 
which reaffirm good school practices everywhere. Chapter VIII 
has evaluated the RSIP in terms of basic purposes. The conclud- 
ing propositions that follow are based on the totality of exper- 
ience gained in the RSIP relating to: (1) pupils, (2) parents, 
(3) other community adults, (4) teachers, (5) resource persons, 
(6) superintendents and school staffs, and (7) supervisors. 

(1) Pupils 

^Pupils will study and advance scholastically, socially, and 

morally when provided proper mcilivation by good teachers. 

^Pupils like school and will attend when that which is being 

done has meaning for them. 

—Pupils are able, to a high degree, to assist in planning and in 
decision making. 

—Pupils will assume and handle many responsibilities wisely 
when properly guided by the teacher. 

^Pupils can recognize many of the characteristics of a good 

teacher and a good school. 



* From an article entitled, “They’ll Be Comin Round The Mountain Wnen They 
rnn?P ” in the April 25, 1954, issue of the Louisville Courier-Journal. 

'• Th4 was an expression of an early Berea College official. President Frost. 
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—Pupils acquire their prejudices and hatreds of other people 
from adults. 

(2) Parents 

—Parents want their children to have better educational oppor- 
tunities than they had. 

^Parents will support education with both money and effort if 

the program seems worthwhile to them and they are directly 
involved. 

Parents like to be accepted as worthwhile individuals in school- 
community relationships. 

—Parents of every sort can make some kind of worthwhile 
contributions, if given an oppor mity. 

— Parents will often serve effectively as resource people. 

—Parents usually take great pride even in the slightest progress 
of their children or school. 

—Parents will praise or condemn the school and its program in 
proportion to their feeling of being a true part of it. 

(5) Other Community Adults 

—Adults m the community, other than parents, do have a 
definite interest in the school and its program. 

Adults will support the school and its program if given an 
opportunity to do something which they consider significant. 
Adults have many skills as resource persons which can be uti- 
lized toward school and community betterment. 

—Adults, other than parents, are often the determining factor in 
making for the success or failure of a school or community 
program. 

(4) Teachers 

—Teachers will improve themselves professionally by study and 
travel when given an opportunity and when properly activated 
and guided. 

— Teachers increase their status in the community in proportion 
to their professional growth. 

—Teachers deserve salaries which will provide a standard of 
living in keeping with that required of their profession. 

— Teachers deserve an acceptable home-community environment. 

i:5 
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—Teachers should be free from political and group pressure in 
order to do acceptable work with pupils and the community 
as a whole. 

—Teachers should have full tenure status as provided by Ken- 
tucky law and not be subject to unsavory administrative 
practices related to employment and placement. 

— Teachers should be notified of teaching assignments as soon as 
possible after the adoption of the school budget. 

— Teachers should be provided with acceptable buildings, equip- 
ment, and facilities needed for a good instructional program. 

— Teachers can be effective community leaders. 

— Teachers should be professional persons in all phases of their 
relationships with others. 

—Teachers often teach more by the way they teach than by what 
they attempt to teach. 

— Teachers, through guided experience, learn much about growth 
and development of children and how learning takes place. 

(^) Resource Persons 

— ^Resource persons are availaL 3 to every school regardless of 
size or location. 

—Resource persons have made outstanding contributions to 
schools. 

—Resource persons, if given an opportunity, are glad to work 
with schools. 

— Resource persons afford one of the best ways to enrich the 
curriculum. 



(6) Superintendents and School Staffs 

Superintendents and school staffs were pleased to work with 

the RSIP personnel when they learned that someone was 
coming to be of assistance in a common cause, not to tell them 
what to do and how to do it. 

—Superintendents and school staffs have profited by the RSIP. 

—Superintendents and school staffs have contributed much to the 
success of the Project. 

— Svperintendents and sch'^cl staffs were of great help in causing 
the benefits of the RSxP to overflow into non-Project schools. 
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— Superintendents and school staffs have welcomed the leader- 
ship afforded by the RSIP personnel, especially in instances 
where il was not politically expedient for them to make such 
forward steps unsupported. 

— Superintendents and school staffs have been aware that the 
Teaching Fellows’ travel and study has helped to enrich the 
instruct: 'nal program. 

— Superintendents and school staffs have become more aware of 
the importance of such professional activities as standardized 
testing, cumulative records, and wise use of instructional time. 

— Superintendents and school staffs are more permissive in the 
area of educational experimentation than is generally assumed 
by teachers. 

(7) Supervisors 

— Supervisors have learned much about desirable v^ays of work- 
ing with pupils, teachers, parents, and other members of the 
school community. 

— Supervisors have grown both as individuals and as professional 
persons, evaluating themselves and ma’:ing desirable adjust- 
ments. 

— Supervisors nave gained new ideas of broader fields of service. 

— Supervisors have recognized more fully the significance and 
scope of professional organizations. 
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CHAPTER X 



Summary 

The Rural S-^hool Improvement Project was a complex of 
many educational activities participated in cooperatively by 
many individuals and groups for the primary purpose of reducing 
the inequalities of educational opportunities whi'^h exist in some 
rural communities. Other important aims were: (1) to select 
college degree, fully certified, young teachers and through an 
in-service program train them for careers in rural education in 
remote and economically disadvantaged localities; (2) to study 
the development and promote adequate programs of supervision; 
(3) to gain field experiences for the Berea staff and to channel 
these experiences into campus curriculum moditications; and (4) 
to stimulate a demand in rural communities for better teachers 
for beuei schools. How well these purposes have been met may 
have been partially ascertained by the reading of the report up 
to this point. However, farther judgments may have to be de- 
ferred until additional appraisals have been completed. There 
are plans to conduct a follow-up of the Froject during the current 
year and will probably be extended into the future in an effort 
to evaluate the long range effects of this type of undertaking. 

There were five basal areas in which most of the work of the 
project was concentrated. These areas were: (1) the teacher; (2) 
the pupil; (3) the community; (4) the building, equipment, and 
grounds, and (5) the program of supervision utilized in carrying 
cut the activities within the other four named areas. The Project 
activities were centered about the teacher since two of the funda- 
mental assumptions of the Project were: (1) good teachers are 
indispensable for good schools; and (2) good schools make for good 
communities. Efforts in all the five areas were ultimately direc- 
ted at the intellectual, social, physical, and emotional growth of 
the pupil. The RSIP v/as conceived as operating on two educa- 
tional levels roughly parallel to each other. One level was for the 
development of the pupils and the other was directed toward the 
educational growth of the adult members of the community. It 
has long been known and was verified again within the scope of 
the Project that schools cannot rise far above the level of the 
expectations of the people most directly involved in the educa- 
tional processes. In every school community there was organized 
a teacher-parent group that became participants in the improve- 
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merit of school, communitj^ and self. Improvements in buildings, 
lacilities, grounds, and instructional materials were arrived at 
through the cooperative efforts of teachers, pupils, parents, ad- 
ministrators and school boards. There was practically no money 
from the Fund for the Advancement of Education spent on these 
aspects of improvement within the Project. Each selected school 
in a sense became a demonstration center for many teachers of 
small schools in the school district indicating some ways that a 
remote, rural school with little financial support but sound lead- 
ership could improve its setting and curriculum. 

The program of supervision as conceived by the RSIP con- 
sisted of many activities to stimulate the development of educa- 
tional leadership at all levels. Basically, it was an attempt to 
release the instructional potential existent within the school 
personnel as well as to develop leadership in the community sur- 
rounding the school. This process was effected through providing 
a climate in which accurate definitions of problems, the gathering 
of data, and the attacking in an intelligent manner the problems 
to be solved could take place. In every case, the efforts of the 
Project supervisor were aimed at the improvement of the teach- 
ing-Ieaming situation for the school and community. 

The Rural School Improvement Project worked directly with 
over 5,000 children, 63 Teaching Fellows, 38 different schools, 13 
county school districts, one independent school district, and 10 
county school supervisors. Indirectly, the Project has touched the 
lives of almost 45,000 children within the school districts that 
participated in the undertaking. 

Additional consequences of the program were that: (1) ihe 
Teaching Fellows had summer study experiences in 17 different 
colleges or universities, in 13 states; (2) the Teaching Fellows had 
personal contacts in study groups, workshops and institutes with 
outstanding leaders in professional education and the academic 
world; (3) travel provided the Fellows in the summer scholarships 
totaled moie than 500,000 miles (including 9 Teaching Fellows 
who toured many countries of Europe); (4) pupils showed consis- 
tent gains in reading and other academic skills as revealed 
through tne Project testing program; (5) pupils have improved in 
health, nutrition, civic competence, in enjoyment of school, and 
in the breadth and depth of social relationships; (6) the curricu- 
lum of the schools improved in quality as well as in quantity as 
a result of changed teaching behavior, improved teaching materi- 
als, field experiences, supplementary reading, and the like; (7) 
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communities showed improvement through greater interest by 
parents in the children and their schools and through the stimu- 
lus created in work for better roads, sanitation, nutrition studies, 
parasitic surveys, etc.; (8) county school systems other than those 
in the Project profited through workshops, study groups, etc., 
utilizing the consultant services provided by the RSIP staff; (9) 
the inclusion of Negro teachers within the Project made some 
small contribution to the lessening of racial tensions in the moun- 
tains of Kentucky; (10) the use and development of instructional 
materials by teacher-pupils from local resources was greatly 
increased; (11) supervisory leadership, when concentrated on a 
relatively fev^ teachers operating within the frame of reference 
that includes an awareness and an understanding of the many 
variable factors existing within a school community, was very 
effective in producing rich educational experiences for all con- 
cerned; (12) H new program of experimentation in the preparation 
of educational supervisors, jointly sponsored by Berea College 
and the University of Kentucky, emerged from the experiences 
of the RSIP and was begun in June, 1957; (13) and the renewed 
realization of the great need for the teacher training institutions 
along with society in general, to aid in the conditioning of the 
attitudes of young people was recognized so that there will be a 
growing willingness to teach in the smaller, more remote urban- 
isolated schools of America. 

This report may be appropriately closed with a quotation 
from Howard A. Dawson, Executive Secretary, Department of 
Rural Education of the National Education Association, from an 
address he made to the Department in 1954. The statement was as 
follows: 

“The American people had better lose no time in perfecting 
the practice of their ideal of equality of educational oppor- 
tunity. We are too small a part of the world and in too great 
a struggle against the enemies of our way of life to fritter 
away any cf our human resources. We have no manpower 
to sacrifice to ignorance, physical underdevelopment, poor 
health, undernourishment, and civic incompetence. Edu- 
cation is the bulwark of our free republic and our democratic 
conception of human dignity and relationships.” 
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APPENDIX 



APPENDIX A 



Advisory Committee For 
Rural School Improvement Project 
For 1953-57 



Dr. John Boyd, Dean 
Union College 
Barbourville, Kentucky 

Mr. James Cawood, 

Superintendent 
Harlan County Schools 
Harlan, Kentucky 

Mr. James Dean, Registrar 
Berea College 
Berea, Kentucky 

Dr. Frank Dickey, President 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 

Dr. Adron Doran, President 
Morehead State College 
Morehead; Kentucky 

Dr. Charles C. Graham, Chairman 
Department of Education 
Berea College 
Berea, Kentucky 



Dr. Francis S. Hutchins, President 
Berea College 
Berea, Kentucky 

Dr. W. J. Moore, Dean 
Eastern State College 
Richmond, Kentucky 

Dr. Louis Smith, Dean 
Berea College 
Berea, Kentucky 

Mr. Sedley Stewart, 

Superintendent 
Lee County Schools 
Beattyville, Kentucky 

Mr. Sam Taylor, Supervisor 
Department of Education 
Frankfort, Kentucky 

Dr. Pat W. Wear, Director of RSIP 
Department of Education 
Berea College 
Berea, Kentucky 



Miss Adelaide Gundlach, 
Registrar 

Berea College 
Berea, Kentucky 



appendix b 



List Of Resource People Who Helped In School And 
Community Improvement During The Four 
Years Of The Project 



Bible Teachers 

Bus Drivers 

Church Members 

County Farm Agents 

County School Supervisors 

Directors of Health Departments 

Foreign Visitors 

4-H Club Workers 

Frontier Nurses 

Game and Fish Conservationists 

Health Doctors 

Health Nurses 

Health Sanitarians 

Local Business People 

Local Doctors 

Local Professional People 



Members of School Boards 

Newspaper People 

Officials of Save The Children 
Federation 

Private School Personnel 
Public School Personnel 
]iladio Station Personnel 
School Superintendents 
Soil Conservationists 

Staff Members From Private 
Colleges 

Staff Members From State 
Colleges 

State Department of Education 
Personnel 

U. S. Health Department 
Members 
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APPENDIX C 

Number Of Counties And Schools In Each Area And The 
Number Of Years Each School Was In The Project 









Years in Pro 


ject 


Number of 


Area 


County 


Schools 


1 


2 


3 


4 




Individual 








53-54 


54-55 


55-56 


56-57 


Total 


Teachers 






Green Hills 




X 


X 


X 


3 


7 




Harlan 


Pine Mountain 


X 


X 


X 


X 


4 


6 






Salt Trace 




X 


X 


X 


3 


2 






Straight Creek 


X 








1 


L 2 






Cinda on Cutshin 


X 








1 


1 




Leslie 


Lower McIntosh 


X 








1 








Lower Trace 
on Cutshin 


X 








1 


1 


I 




Rhone Gap 








! X 


1 


2 






Bear Branch 


X 


X 






2 


2 




Letcher 


Colson 






X 


! ^ 


2 


' 1 






Coyle*s Branch 


X 


X 


X 


j 


3" 


1 




• • • • • 


Whitco 




X 


X 


x“ 


1 3 


2 _ 




Jenkins Ind. 
School Dist. 


McRoberts 




I 




X 


i 

1 


1 




Perry 

(southern part) 


Delphia 


1 - .. 


i 

i ^ 


X 


X 


3 


3 






Aldridge Rock 




X 


X 




2 


1 






Brown 


" X 


X 


X 


X 


4 


2 




Clay 


Goose Rock 


^ 


X 


X 




3 


1 






Lockards Creek 




X 


X 


X 


3 


1 






Manchester 






X I 


X 


2 


2 




Lee 


Heidelberg 


X 




— 


1 


1 


1 


II 


St. Helen’s 






X 


X 


2 


1 


Owsley 


Fish Creek 


X 








1 


1 




Lerose 




X 






3 


1 






Sturgeon 






— 1 


X 


1 


1 




Perry 


Bowlingtown 




1 




X 


2 


1 




Buckhorn 






X 


X 


2 


3 




(northern part) 


Forked Mouth 




X 


X 




3 


2 






jGay’s Creek 




X 1 






i 


1 






Middle Squabble 


'“X 


X 


x"~ 


X 


4 


2 


III 


Jackson 


Letter Box 


X 








1 


1 


Rockcastle 


b'sputanta 






~“x “ 


X 


2 


1 






Red Hill 




X 


X 


X 


3 ^ 


1 




Breathitt 


lattle Red* 


X 


X 


X 


X 


4 


2 


IV 


Elliott 


Concord 






X 




1 


1 


Fairview 






X 




1 


1 






Isonville 








X 


1 


1 




Morgan 


Crockett 




X 


X 


X 


3 


7 




Wolfe 


Malaga 




X 


X 1 


X 


3 


4 



• This school was supervised by the Area II Supervisor durine 1953-54, prioi- to 
the formation of Area IV, 
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APPENDIX D 



Number Of Teaching Fellows In Each School System 
Each Year Of The Project 





Ctun*y 


S3-54 


54-55 


55-5S 


55-57 


Tnchint Fellows 


Taach- 

•rt 


Sup. i 


Taach- 

ars 




Toadi- 

•rs 


Sup. 


Taach- 

•rs 


Sup. 




Harlan 


3 


— 


8 


— 


8 


— 


7 


— 




Leslie 


3 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


2 


— 




Letcher 


2 


— 


4 


— 


4 


— 


2 


— 


I 


Jenkins 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1 


— 

_ 




Perry 


2 


— 


2 


— 


2 


— 


1 

1 


1 




TOTALS 


10 


— 


14 


— 


14 


— 


13 


1 




Clay 


3 


— 


5 


— 


7 


[ 


4 


1 




Lee 


1 


— 


— 


— 


1 


— 


1 


— 


II 


Owsley 


2 


— 


1 


— 


1 


— 


1 


— 




Perry 





— 


3 


— 


5 


— 


5 


— 




TOTALS 


e 


— 


9 


— 


14 


— 


11 


1 




Jackson 


1 ’ 


1 


— 


1 


— 


— 


— 


— 


III ! 


! Rockcastle 


— 


— 


1 


— 


2 


t J 


1 2 

1 


— 


1 


i TOTALS 


1 


1 


1 


1 

1 


2 


1 - 1 
1 


! 2 


— 


] 


Breathitt 


1 


— 


2 


— 


2 


1 — 


1 i 


1 - 


IV ! 


i Elliott 


j 


L 


— 


1 


2 ! 


2 


1 1 


i 2 

1 




Morgan 


1 


1 


4 


— 


5 


— 


5 


— 




Wolfe 


— 


— 


1 


— 


2 


— 


2 


— 


i 

j 


^ TOTALS 


1 


— 


7 


1 


11 ! 


1 2 


9 I 


2 


Grand Totals 


18 


1 


31 


2 


41 


i 2 


35 ' 


4 


Summary 


19 


33 


1 43 


39 



1 
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APPENDIX E 



Number Of Counties, Niimber Of Teaching Fellows, 
And Number Of Schools In The RSIP For Each Of 
The Four Years And Total Involved 

Total * 

1959-54 1954-55 1955-59 1959-57 IhtoIvmI 

Number of Teacldng Fellows 19 33 43 39 63 

Number of Counties 9 12 12 13 I 4 

Number of Schools 16 19 25 22 38 

* This was total involved minus duplication. 



APPENDIX F 

Roster Of Rural School Improvement Project Personnel 
For The School Year 1953-54 



Nan* 

TEACHDrC FELLOWS 

Austin, Louise 
Blair, Alta 
Bowman, Thelma 
Collins, Louise 
Colwell, Marshall 
Corbin, Lattie Mae 
Feltner, Mae 
Gabbard, Douglas 
Herndon, Faye 
Johnson, Francis C. 
Kmnaird, Christine 
Mitchell, Jean 
Richards, Ada Rose 
Shepherd, Mayme 
Stacy, George 
Stewart, Lloyd 
Stewart, Sally 
Turner, Martha 
Van Nuys, Ann Stryker 

STAFF MEMBEltS 

Ambrose, Luther M. 
Faulkner, Maureen 
Graham, Charles C. 
Jessee, Mabel C. 
Kincer, Charles L. 
Walters, Roy N. 

Wear, Pat W. 



School 



Straight Creek 
Goose Rock 
Letter Box 
Bear Branch 
Forked Mouth 
Straight Creek 
Lower McIntosh 
Middle Squabble 
Fish Creek 
Idttle Red 
Pine Mountain 
Coyle’s Branch 
Lower Trace on Cutshin 
Supervisor 
Hei^elber? 

Brown 

BroAvn 

Lerose 

Cinda on Cutshin 



Director 

Recorder 

Elementary Consultant 
Supervisor 
Supervisor 
Photographer 
Special Supervising 
Assistant 



Czunij 


SupenrUor 


Harlan 


Kincer 


Clay 


Jessee 


Jackson 


Jessee 


Letcher 


Kincer 


Perry 


.lessee 


Harlan 


Kincer 


Leslie 


Kincer 


Perry 


Jessee 


Owsley 


Jessee 


Breathitt 


Jessee 


Harlan 


Kincer 


Letcher 


Kincer 


Leslie 


Kincer 


Jackson 


Jessee 


Lee 


Jessee 


Clay 


Jessee 


Clay 


Jessee 


Owsley 


Jessee 


Leslie 


Kincer 


Berea College 


Berea College 


Berea College 


Lee 




Harlan 




Berea College 


Berea College 
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APPENDIX G 



Roster Of Rural School Improvement Project Personnel 
For The School Year 1954-55 



Name 

TEACHING FELLOWS 

Austin, Louise 
Blair, Alta 
Blair, Olive 
Blevins, Reba 
Brown, Ometa 
Collins, Mary E. 
Colwell, Marshall 
Corbin, Lattie Mae 
Derickson, Mina Jane 
Fields, Simeon 
Flesher, Mrs. Cacus 
Gebbard, Douglas 
Harris, Lenore 
Hensen, Mary Ellen 
Hudson, Elbert 
Johnson, Frances C. 
Kincer, Fay 
Kinnaird, Christine 
McIntosh, Gaynell 
Maggard, Ellis 
Maggard, Olga 
Miracle, Grace 
Mitchell, Jean 
Richards, Ada Rose 
Rowland, Claudie 
Shepherd, Mayme 
Skaggs, Hazel 
Skaggs, Kermit 
Smith, Olive Hays 
Stewart, Lloyd 
Stewart, Sally 
Turner, Martha 
Wheeler. Arlene 



STAFF MEMBEHS 

Ambrose, Luther M. 
Faulkner, Maureen 
Graham. Charles C. 
Jessee, Ma^el C. 
Kincer, Chizrles L. 
Robbins, Warren 
Walters, Roy N. 
Wear, Pat W. 



School 



Pine Mountain 
Goose Rock 
Lockards Creek 
Salt Trace 
Delphia 
Green Hills 
Forked Mouth 
Green Hills 
Green Hills 
Green Hills 
Red HUl 
Middle Squabble 
Green Hills 
Supervisor 
Aldridge Rock 
Little Red 
Bear Branch 
Pine Mountain 
Gay’s Creek 
Whitco 
Whitco 
Malaga 

Coyle’s Branch 

Delphia 

Crockett 

Supervisor 

Crockett 

Crockett 

Little Red 

Brown 

Brown 

Lerose 

Crockett 



Director 

Recorder 

Elementary Consultant 
Supervisor 
Supervisor 
Supervisor 
Photographer 
Special Supervising 
Assistant 



County 


Superrisor 


Harlan 


Kincer 


Clay 


Jessee 


Clay 


Jessee 


Harlan 


Kincer 


Perry 


Kincer 


Harlan 


Kincer 


Perry 


Jessee 


Harlan 


Kincer 


Harlan 


Kincer 


Harlan 


Kincer 


Rockcastle 


Wear 


Perry 


Jessee 


Harlan 


Kincer 


Elliott 


Robbins 


Clay 


Jessee 


Breathitt 


Robbins 


Letcher 


Kincer 


Harlan 


Kincer 


Perry 


Jessee 


Letcher 


Kincer 


Letcher 


Kincer 


Wolfe 


Robbins 


Letcher 


Kincer 


Perry 


Kiricer 


Morgan 


Robbins 


Jacl^on 


Wear 


Morgan 


Robbins 


Morgan 


Robbins 


Breathitt 


Robtins 


Clay 


Jessf.-e 


Clay 


Jessee 


Owsley 


Jessee 


Morgan 


Robbins 


Berea College 


Berea College 


Berea College 


Lee 
Harlan 
Morgan 
Berea College 


Berea College 
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APPENDIX H 



Roster Of Rural School Improvement Project Personnel 
For The School Year 1955-56 



Name 

TEACHING FELI.OWS 
jLiuiiis0 

Blair, Alta 
Blair, Olive 
Bowling, Pauline 
Brown, Louise 
Brown, Ometa 
Cassity, Revrey 
Collins, Mary E. 
Colwell, Marshall 
Colwell, Wanda Mae 
Derickson, Mina Jane 
Dickerson, Ernestine 
Fields, Simeon 
Flesher, Mrs. Cacus 
Gabbard, Douglas 
Gabbard. Vesta 
Harris, Lenore 
Henderson, Dorsalene 
Henson, Mary Ellen 
Herald, Odessa F. 
Hipsher, Katie Payne 
Hix, Mary 
Hudson, Elbert 
Johnson, Frances C. 
Kincer, Faye 
Kinnaird, Christin? 
Maggard, Ellis 
Maggard, Olga 
Mitchell, Jean 
Monahon, Lois A. 
Napier, Ruby King 
Rowland, Claudie 
Sexton, Columbus 
Skaggs, Hazel 
Skaggs, Kermit 
Smith, Olive Hays 
Stewart, Lloyd 
Stewart, SaUy 
Tackett, Vilma 
Taylor, Edward D. 
Turner, Martha 
Wheeler, Arlene 
Whitaker, Naomi 

STAFF MEMBERS 

Buckland, Roscoe V. 
Graham, Charles C. 
Jessee, Mabel C. 
Kincer, Charles 
Robbins, Warren 
Walters, Roy N. 

Wear, Pat W. 



School 



Pine Mountain 
Goose Rock 
Lockards Creek 
Bowlingtown 
Concord 
Delphia 
Crcckett 
Green Hills 
Buckhom 
Forked Mouth 
Green Hills 
Supervisor 
Green Hills 
Red Hill 
Middle Squabble 
Middle l^uabble 
Green Hills 
Disputanta 
Supervisor 
Delphia 
Manchester 
Salt Trace 
Aldridge Ro>:k 
Little Red 
Green Hills 
Pine Mountain 
Whitco 
Whitco 

Coyle’s Branch 

Malaga 

Malaga 

Crockett 

Colson 

Crockett 

Crockett 

Little ^d 

Brown 

Brown 

Fairview 

Manchester 

Lerose 

Crockett 

St. Helciis 



General Consultant 

Elementary Consultant 

Supervisor 

Supervisor 

Supervisor 

Photographer 

Director 



County 


Supervisor 


Hcrlan 


Kincer 


Ch'.y 


Jessee 


Clay 


Jessee 


Perry 


Jessee 


Elliott 


Robbins 


Perry 


Kincer 


Morgan 


Robbins 


Harlan 


Kincer 


Perry 


Jessee 


Perry 


Jessee 


Harlan 


Kincer 


EUiott 


Robbins 


Harlan 


Kincer 


Rockcastle Wear 


Perry 


Jessee 


Perry 


Jess le 


Harlan 


Kincer 


Rockcastle Wear 


Elliott 


Robbins 


Perry 


Kincer 


Clay 


Jessee 


Harlan 


Kincer 


Clay 


Jessee 


Breathitt 


Robbins 


Harlan 


Kincer 


Harlan 


Kincer 


Letcher 


Kincer 


Letcher 


Kincer 


Letcher 


Kincer 


Wolfe 


Robbins 


Wolfe 


Robbins 


Morgan 


Robbins 


Letcher 


Kincer 


Morgan 


Robbins 


Morgan 


Robbins 


Breathitt 


Robbins 


Clay 


Jessee 


Clay 


Jessee 


Elliott 


Jessee 


Clay 


Jessee 


Owsley 


Jessee 


Morgan 


Robbins 


Lee 


Jessee 



Berea College 
Berea College 
Lee 
Harlan 
Morgan 
Berea College 
Berea College 
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APPENDIX I 



Roster Of Rural School Improvement Project Personnel 
For The School Year 1956-57 



Name 


School 


County 


Supervisor 


TEACHING FELLOWS 


Blair, Alta 


Supervisor 


Clay 


Jessee 


Blair, Olive 


Lockards Creek 


Clay 


Jessee 


Bowling, Pauline 


Eowlingtown 


Perry 


Jessee 


Brow'n, Ometa 
Cassity, Revrey 


Delphia 


Perry 


Kincer 


Crockett 


Morgan 


Robbins 


Collins, Mary E. 


Pine Mountain 


Harlan 


Kincer 


Colwell, Marshall 


Buckhom 


Perry 


Jessee 


Colwell, Wanda Mae 


Buckhom 


Perry 


Jessee 


Derickson, Mina Jane 


Green Hills 


Harlan 


Kincer 


Dickerson, Ernestine 


Supervisor 


Elliott 


Robbins 


E\ans, George L. 
Flesher, Mrs. Cacus 
Gabbard, Douglas 


Rhone Gap 


Leslie 


Kincer 


Red Hill 


Rockcastle Wear 


Supervisor 


Perry 


Jessee 


Gabbard, Vesta 


Middle Squabble 


Perry 


Jessee 


Gumett, Jacqueline 


Malaga 


Wolfe 


Robbins 


Henderson, Dorsalene 


Disputanta 


Rockcastle 


Wear 


Henson, Mary Ellen 


Suj^rvisor 


Elliott 


Robbins 


Hipsher, Katie Payne 


Manchester 


Clay 


Jessee 


Hix, Mary 


Salt Trace 


Harlan 


Kincer 


Holbrook, Omeda 


Green Hills 


Harlan 


Kincer 


Hudson, Elbert 


Buckhom 


Perry 


Jessee 


HuUette, Ruth 


Crockett 


Morgan 


Robbins 


Kincer, Faye 


Pine Mountain 


Harlan 


Kincer 


Lewis, Elva 


Rhone Gap 


Leslie 


Kincer 


Maggard, Ellis 


McRoberts 


Letcher 


Kincer 


Maggard, Olga 


Whitco 


Letcher 


Kincer 


Monahon, Lois A. 


Malaga 


Wolfe 


Robbins 


Rowland, Claudie 


Crockett 


Morgan 


Robbins 


Sexton, Columbus 


Colson 


Letcher 


Kincer 


Shipley, Paul S. 


Crockett 


Morgan 


Robbins 


Smith, Olive Hays 


Little Red 


Breathitt 


Robbins 


Stewart, Lloyd 


Brown 


Clay 


Jessee 


Stewart, Sally 


Brown 


Clay 


Jessee 


Tackett, Vilma 


Isonville 


Elliott 


Jessee 


Turner, Martha 


Sturgeon 


Owsley 


Jessee 


Wheeler, Arlene 


Crockett 


Morgan 


Robbins 


Whitaker, Charles 


Pine Mountain 


Harlan 


Kincer 


Whitaker, Joyce 


Pine Mountain 


Harlan 


Kincer 


Whitaker, Naomi 


St. Helens 


Lee 


Jessee 


STAFF MEMBERS 


Buckland, Roscoe V. 


General Consultant 


Berea College 


Graham, Charles C. 


Elementary Consultant 


Berea College 


Jessee, Mabel C. 


Supervisor 


Lee 




Kincer, Charles L. 


Supervisor 


Harlan 




Robbins, Warren 


Supervisor 


Morgan 




Walter, Roy N. 


Photographer 


Berea College 


Wear, Pat W. 


Director 


Berea College 



er|c 
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APPENDIX j 



Complete Roster of Rural School Improvement Project 
Personnel For The School Years 1953-57 



NAME OF TEACHING FELLOW YEARS IN PROGRAM SCHOOL 



53-54 54-55 



Austin, Miss Louise 


X 


X 


Blair, Miss Alta 


X 


X 


Blair, Mrs. Olive 




X 


Blevins, Miss Reva 




X 


Bowling, Mrs. Pauline 
Bowman, Mrs. Thelma 


X 




Brown, Mrs. Louise 
Brown, Miss Ometa 




X 


Cassity, Mrs. Revrey 
Collins, Miss Louise 


X 




Collins, Mrs. Mary E. 




X 


Colwell, Marshall 


X 


X 


Colwell, Mrs. Wanda Mae 
Corbin, Miss Lattie Mae 


X 


X 


Derickson, Miss Mina Jane 




X 


Dickerson, Mrs. Ernestine 
Evans, Grwrge 
Feltner, Miss Mae 


X 




Fields, Simeon 




X 


Flesher, Mrs. Cacus 




X 


Gabbard, Douglas 


X 


X 


Gabbard, Mrs. Vesta 
Gumett, Miss Jacqueline 
Harris, Miss Lenore 




X 


Henderson, Mrs. Dorsalene 
Henson, Mrs. Mary Ellen 




X 


Herald, Mrs. Odessa F. 
Herndon, Miss Fave 


X 




Hipsher, Mrs. Katie Payne 
Hix, Miss Mary 
Holbrook, Mrs. Omeda 
Hudson, Elbert 




X 


Hullette, Mrs. Ruth 
Johnson, Mrs. Frances C. 


X 


X 


Kincer, Mrs. Faye 




X 


Kinnaird, Miss Christine 


X 


X 


Lewis, Mrs. Elva 
McIntosh, Mrs. Gaynell 




X 


Maggard, Ellis 




X 



55-5C 5S-57 Total 



X 




3 


Straight Cre jk ^3-54 
Pine Mountain 54-56 


X 


X 


4 


Goose Rock 53-56 
Supervisor 56-57 


X 


X 


3 


Lockards Creek 






1 


Salt Trace 


X 


X 


2 


Bowlingtown 






1 


Letter Box 


X 




1 


Concord 


X 


X 


3 


Delphia 


X 


X 


2 


Crockett 






1 


Bear Branch 


X 


X 


3 


Green Hills 54-56 
Pine Mountain 56-57 


X 


X 


4 


Forked Mouth 53-55 
Buckhom 55-57 


X 


X 


2 


Forked Mouth 55-56 
Buckhom 56-57 






2 


Straight Creek 53-54 
Green Hills 54-55 


X 


X 


3 


Green Hills 54-57 


X 


X 


2 


Supervisor 




X 


1 


Rhone Gap 






1 


Lower McIntosh 


X 




2 


Green Hills 


X 


X 


3 


Red Hill 


X 


X 


4 


Middle Squabble 
53-56 

Supervisor 56-57 


X 


X 


2 


Middle Squabble 


X 


X 


1 


Malaga 




2 


Green HiUs 


X 


X 


2 


Disputanta 


X 


X 


3 


Supervisor 


X 




1 


Delphia 






1 


Fish Creek 


X 


X 


2 


Manchester 


X 


X 


2 


Salt Trace 




X 


1 


Green Hills 


X 


X 


3 


Aldridge Rock 54-56 
Buckhom 56-57 




X 


1 


Crockett 


X 




3 


Little Red 


X 


X 


3 


Bear Branch 54-55 
Green Hills 55-56 
Pine Mountain 56-57 


X 




3 


Pine Mountain 




X 


1 


Rhone Gap 






1 


Gay’s Creek 


X 


X 


3 


Whitco 54-56 



McRoberts 56-57 
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APPENDIX J (Continued) 



Complete Roster of Rural School Improvement Projea 
Personnel For The School Years 1953-57* 

NAME OF TEACHING FELLOW YEARS IN PROGRAM SCHOOL 



53-54 54-55 55 56 56-57 Total 



Maggard, Mrs. Olga 




X 


X 


X 


3 


Whitco 


Miracle, Miss Grace 




X 






1 


Malaga 


Mitchell, Miss Jean 


X 


X 


X 




3 


Coyle’s Branch 


Monahon, Miss Lois A. 






X 


X 


2 


Malaga 


Napier, Mrs. Ruby King 






X 




1 


Malaga 


Richards, Miss Ada Rose 


X 


X 






2 


Lower Trace on 














Cutshin 53-54 














Delphia 54-55 


Rowland, Claudie 




X 


X 


X 


3 


Crockett 


Sexton, Columbus 






X 


X 


2 


Colson 


Shepherd, Mrs. Mayme 


X 


X 






2 


Supervisor 


Shipley, Paul S. 








X 


1 


Crockett 


Skaggs, Mrs. Hazel 




X 


X 




2 


Crockett 


Skaggs, Kermit 




X 


X 




2 


Crockett 


Smith, Mrs. Olive Hays 




X 


X 


X 


3 


Little Red 


Stacy, George 


X 








1 


Heidelberg 


Stewart, Lloyd 


X 


X 


X 


X 


4 


Brown 


Stewart, Mrs. Sally 


X 


X 


X 


X 


4 


Brown 


Tackett, Mrs. Vilma 






X 


X 


2 


Fairview 55-56 














Isonville 56-57 


Taylor, Edward D. 






X 




1 


Manchester 


Turner, Mrs. Ma:-tha 


X 


X 


X 


X 


4 


Lerose 53-56 














Sturgeon 56-57 


Van Nuys, Miss Ann Stryker 


X 








1 


Cindr on Cutsl in 


Wheeler, Miss Arlene 




X 


X 


X 


3 


Crockett 


Whitaker, Charles 








X 


1 


Pine Mountain 


Whitaker, Mrs. Joyce 








X 


1 


Pine Mountain 


Whitaker, Mrs. Naomi 






X 


X 


2 


St. Helens 


TOTAL 


19 


33 


43 


. 39 






STAFF MEMBERS 














Ambrose, Luther 


X 


X 






2 


Director 


Buckland, Roscoe V. 






X 


X 


2 


General Consultant 


Faulkner, Maureen 


X 


X 






2 


Recorder 


Graham, Charles C. 


X 


X 


X 


X 


4 


Elementary 














Consultant 


Jessee, Mrs. Mabel C. 


X 


X 


X 


X 


4 


Area Supervisor 


Kincer, Charles L. 


X 


X 


X 


X 


4 


Area Supervisor 


Robbins, Warren 




X 


X 


X 


3 


Area Supervisor 


Walters, Roy N. 


X 


X 


X 


X 


4 


Photographer 


Wear, Pat W. 


X 


X 


X 


X 


4 


Special Supervising 














Assistant 53-55 














Director 55-57 


GRAND TOTAL 


26 


41 


50 


46 


163 





There was a total of 72 individuals in the program during the four years. 



• This roster does not include advisory committee members. A special listing of 
these groups appears in Appendix A. 
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